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Knowledge  of  our  world  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  450  years  since 
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programs  in  area  studies  helped  to 
expand  that  knowledge. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AND 
COMPARATIVE  AREA 
STUDIES 


CENTER  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Trade  and  travel  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  at  an  un- 
precedented level.  Multinational 
companies  abound.  As  the  likeli- 
hood of  interaction  with  citizens 
from  foreign  countries  increases, 
the  study  of  other  cultures  gains 
importance.  At  Duke  such  study  is 
the  focus  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies. 

The  Center  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  Commonwealth 
Studies  Center,  which  flourished 
from  1955  to  1981.  The  receipt  in 
1964  of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Studies  program  at  Duke. 

The  following  area 
programs  currently 
fall  under  the  aegis 
of  International 
Studies: 
African  Studies 
Asian/Pacific  Studies 
Canadian  Studies 
Caribbean  Studies 
Islamic  and  Arabian 
Development 
Studies 

Latin  American  Studies 
Russian  and  East  European 

Studies 
South  Asia  Studies 

The  programs  in  Canadian 
Studies,  South  Asia  Studies,  Afri- 
can Studies,  and  Latin  American 
Studies  are  direct  legacies  of  the 
former  Commonwealth  Studies 
program. 


The  Center  for  International 
Studies,  charged  with  the  coordi- 
nation, promotion,  and  support  of 
international  studies  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  professional 
schools,  seeks  to  promote  teaching 
and  research.  Through  its  Com- 
parative Area  Studies  program,  its 
language  and  literature  programs, 
and  its  area  committees,  the  Cen- 
ter assists  in  developing  the  curric- 
ulum, fosters  study  abroad  and 
faculty  exchange  programs,  plans 
conferences  and  symposia,  and  al- 
locates limited  funds  for  graduate 
research. 

The  Steering  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Studies  includes 
representatives  from  most  of  the 
social  science  disciplines  and  the 
Law  School;  representatives  of  es- 
tablished programs  as  well  as  em- 
bryonic ones;  faculty  involved  in 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
professional  education;  and  peo- 
ple committed  to  area  and  lan- 
guages study,  as  well  as  compara- 
tive studies  and  international 
relations.  It  meets  monthly,  en- 
gages in  long-range  planning,  ad- 
vises the  Director  on  committee 
appointments,  makes  decisions 
regarding  support  for  conferences 
and  seminars,  and  annually 
reviews  the  budget  of  the  Center. 

COMPARATIVE 
AREA  STUDIES 

The  undergraduate  component 
of  the  International  Studies  pro- 
gram is  the  Comparative  Area 
Studies  major.  Duke  students  in- 
terested in  comparative,  interdis- 
ciplinary study  of  two  or  more 
regions  of  the  world  may  earn  a 
B.A.  degree  in  Comparative 
Studies.  The  program  encourages 
the  study  of  the  language,  litera- 
ture, religion  and  art  of  areas  in 


which  students  choose  to  concen- 
trate as  well  as  analysis  of  their  so- 
cial, historical  and  political  roots 
and  problems.  Comparative  Area 
Studies  (CAS)  offers  a  unique  com- 
bination of  language,  humanistic, 
and  social  science  education  that 
allows  students  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. CAS  combines  inter- 
disciplinary area  studies  training 
with  an  emphasis  on  comparative 
methods.  This  unique  combina- 
tion provides  students  with  train- 
ing in  foreign  languages  and  litera- 
tures and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  disciplinary  tools  for  study  of 
social  change  in  both  regional  and 
global  context.  It  has  been  very 
successful  in  providing  Duke  un- 
dergraduates with  the  skills,  con- 
cepts, and  knowledge  for  careers 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors and  a  sound  foundation  for 
those  planning  to  earn  advanced 
degrees. 

Since  its  inception  in  the 
mid-1970s,  the  Comparative  Area 
Studies  major  has  relied  on  the 
extra-departmental  efforts  of  a 
small  but  expanding  group  of  com- 
mitted faculty  members.  Recently 
the  popularity  of  the  major  has  in- 
creased in  dramatic  fashion. 

Comparative  Area  Studies  is  by 
far  the  largest  non-departmental 
major  at  Duke.  The  number  of 
declared  CAS  first  majors  fluctu- 
ated between  35  and  43  from  the 
spring  semester  of  1980  to  that  of 

1984,  jumping  to  65  in  the  spring 
semester  of  1985.  By  the  fall  of 

1985,  just  one  semester  later,  the 


number  of  enrolled  first  majors 
had  increased  by  another  75  per- 
cent to  114.  By  spring  1988, 
roughly  230  students  were  en- 
rolled as  either  first  or  second 
majors:  64  seniors  (class  of  1988), 
80  juniors  and  90  sophomores.  Al- 
though Western  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  East  Asia  attract  the 
largest  numbers  of  majors,  there  is 
substantial  interest  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  well.  According 
to  Dr.  Charles  Bergquist,  former 
Director  of  the  International 
Studies  Center,  "this  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  major  for  the  last 
four  years."  Graduates  of  the  pro- 
gram have  pursued  the  careers  of 
law,  business,  journalism,  public 
health,  social  action,  and  teaching. 

LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

Growth  of  the  undergraduate 
major  has  been  accompanied  by 
expansion  of  the  language  and 
literature  faculty.  These  six  faculty 
members,  most  of  whom  teach 
Asian  and  African  languages,  not 
only  prepare  undergraduates  but 
provide  an  essential  infrastructure 


for  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents as  well.  Growing  enroll- 
ments in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  substantial  demand  for  Swa- 
hili  and  African  literatures  point  to 
the  need  for  additional  expansion 
of  this  program. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Center  currently  ad- 
ministers ten  area  faculty  commit- 
tees. Some  —  like  Canadian,  Latin 
American,  and  Asian/Pacific 
Studies  —  have  a  substantial  level 
of  funding  (much  from  outside 
sources)  and  high  levels  of  activity. 
As  a  result  they  have  assumed 
somewhat  more  autonomy  than 
the  remaining  programs,  many  of 
which  are  embryonic  in  nature  or 
recently  reorganized  after  a  long 
period  of  quiescence.  The  less  au- 
tonomous committees  obtain 
modest  support  from  the  Center. 
In  addition  to  the  program  steer- 
ing committees,  there  are  thematic 
committees  that  deal  with  issues 
across  the  globe,  such  as  interna- 
tional labor  and  international  ad- 
vertising. All  of  these  committees 
contribute  to  making  Duke's  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  pro- 
grams in  international  studies 
strong  and  distinctive.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  this  type  of  structure 


presents  the  greatest  challenge  in 
International  Studies,  according  to 
Bergquist:  coordination  among  the 
various  area  programs. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

In  1987  a  long-range  plan  was 
written  for  the  University  adminis- 
tration by  the  Steering  Committee, 
outlining  goals  for  International 
Studies  at  Duke  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  long-range  plan  in- 
cludes the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  graduate 
education: 

•  Thematic  Research  and  Teaching 
Seed  money  for  clusters  of 
faculty  wishing  to  develop  in- 
novative, interdisciplinary  and 
comparative  research  on  specific 
themes. 

•  "Stretch-out"  Grants  Grants  to 
enable  students  to:  1)  pursue  an- 
other discipline  appropriate  to 
their  doctoral  research,  or  2)  de- 
velop a  comparative  perspective 
on  that  research,  or  3)  deepen 
their  area  training. 


•  Graduate  Fellowships  New  three- 
year  graduate  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  to  graduate  students 
selected  from  applicants  for- 
warded by  the  departments. 

•  Postdoctoral  Fellowships 

•  Society  of  Fellows  Members 
drawn  from  recipients  of  all 
graduate  awards  through  the 
Center,  as  well  as  the  Center's 
visiting  professors  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows. 

•  Graduate  Certificate  Programs 
Certificate  programs  at  the 
graduate  level  developed  by  area 
committees,  to  be  granted  in 
conjunction  with  departmental 
graduate  degrees. 

Further  planning 
ideas  include: 

•  Joint  appoint- 
ments between  In- 
ternational Studies 
and  cooperating 
departments 

•  Increased  staffing 
in  language  and 
literature 

•An  external  advi- 
sory committee 

The  accomplishments  that  Berg- 
quist  considers  his  greatest  during 
his  four-year  tenure  as  Interna- 
tional Studies  Director  are  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Asian  and  Afri- 
can Languages  program  and  of  the 


Comparative  Area  Studies  Pro- 
gram. Although  the  Asian  and 
African  Languages  instructional 
program  is  not  part  of  Interna- 
tional Studies,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  is  close.  The  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  University,  it 
was  made  a  quasi-department 
within  Trinity  College  in  July, 
1988.  Duke's  program  for  instruc- 
tion in  Asian  languages,  according 
to  Bergquist,  is  the  envy  of  other 
programs  in  the  United  States. 
Bergquist  is  also  pleased  with  the 
large  growth  in  enrollment  in  the 
Comparative  Area  Studies  Pro- 
gram during  his  tenure  and  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  Latin 
American  Studies  program.  He 
says  Latin  American  Studies  is 
"the  only  area  training  large  num- 
bers of  graduate  students.  It  has 
had  good  success  in  fund-raising 
for  endowments  and  soft  money." 

Bergquist  is  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  engage  in  long-range 
planning  for  International  Studies. 
"It  established  priorities  and 
mechanisms  for  strengthening  the 
special  distinctions  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  expanding  into 
graduate  studies."  At  the  same 
time,  he  regrets  the  "lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  long-range  plan,  both 
within  and  without  International 
Studies." 

On  July  1.  1988.  Dr.  Edward 
Tiryakian,  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  began  a  three-year  term 
as  Director  of  the  Center.  His 
goals  for  the  Center  are,  he  says, 
"rather  simple,  but  achieving 
them  will  be  a  bit  of  a  challenge." 


He  hopes  to  involve  more  Duke 
faculty  and  students  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Center,  including  those 
in  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business. 
"American  corporations  are  be- 
coming aware  that  we  are  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in 
several  areas,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
Americans  don't  know  other  lan- 
guages. Just  because  English  is 
spoken  so  widely  doesn't  mean 
that  you  can  conduct  effective 
business  if  you  only  know  it . . . 
Cultural  norms  and  values  are 
also  terribly  important  and  the 
kind  of  thing  most  Americans 
have  not  been  very  adept  at."  As 
well  as  students  from  the  profes- 
sional schools,  Tiryakian  wants 
more  undergraduates  to  take 
courses  and  write  honors  theses 
in  international  studies.  He  also 
plans  to  develop  an  internship 
program  for  undergraduates,  raise 
endowment  funds  to  create  chairs 
in  international  studies  for  full- 
time  Duke  faculty  and  renowned 
visiting  scholars,  and  establish  a 
visiting  committee.  He  hopes 
these  endeavors  will  create  one  of 
the  strongest  programs  in  the 
university  and  help  fulfill  the 
university's  goal  of  becoming 
more  internationally  involved.  = 


'This  and  the  subsequent  quotes  are 
from  an  article  by  William  Haynes  in 
the  June  24, 1988  issue  of  "Duke 
Dialogue." 


The  Program  in  Comparative 
Studies  on  Southern  Asia  special- 
izes in  teaching  and  research  on 
India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri 
Lanka,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim. 
It  was  originally  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Studies  Center  but  be- 
came a  separate  entity  in  1963,  as- 
sisted in  its  development  by  a 
five-year  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. The  program  was  soon 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  a  South  Asian  Language  and 
Area  Center  and  was  supported  for 
several  years  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  NDEA  language  fellowships 
for  graduate  studies  and  funding 
for  faculty  research,  conferences, 
and  the  teaching  of  interdiscipli- 
nary courses. 

The  current  Program  in  Com- 
parative Studies  on  Southern  Asia 
consists  of  a  chairperson,  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  to  twelve  faculty 
members,  and  a  librarian.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  who 


are  from  the  departments  of  an- 
thropology, education,  history,  law, 
music,  religion,  and  political 
science,  offer  an  interdisciplinary 
course  on  Southern  Asia.  This 
course  is  cross-listed  in  the  depart- 
ments of  anthropology,  history, 
and  religion,  and  in  the  Compara- 
tive Area  Studies  Program. 

The  teaching  of  South  Asian 
languages  has  also  been  a  major 
part  of  the  Program.  Over  the  last 
twenty  years,  Hindi  and  Urdu  have 
been  taught  regularly;  occasion- 
ally, tutorials  in  Marathi,  Bengali, 
and  Tamil  have  also  been  offered. 
Although  no  degree  is  offered  in 
South  Asian  Studies  at  Duke,  un- 
dergraduate students  majoring  in 
Comparative  Area  Studies  may 
choose  South  Asia  as  one  of  their 
geographical  regions  of  specializa- 
tion. Many  undergraduates  from 
the  departments  of  anthropology, 
history,  political  science,  and  reli- 
gion have  done  so. 

Graduate  students  may  special- 
ize in  South  Asian  Studies  while 
earning  a  Masters  or  a  Doctorate 
degree  in  any  of  the  disciplines  in 
the  humanities  and  social 


sciences.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  more  than  one  hundred  stu- 
dents have  earned  graduate 
degrees  while  specializing  in 
South  Asian  studies. 

A  major  achievement  of  the 
South  Asia  Program  has  been  the 
"Monographic  and  Occasional 
Papers  Series,"  in  which  seventeen 
volumes  were  published,  most  by 
Duke  faculty  members.  It  has  also 
sponsored  many  conferences, 
seminars  and  guest  lectures  and 
has  funded  research  projects. 
Duke  University  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Indian 
Studies  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Pakistani  Studies.  Both  these  or- 
ganizations give  faculty  and  stu- 
dent fellowships  providing  sti- 
pend, travel  expenses,  and 
dependents'  allowance  for  re- 
search and  field  work  in  South 
Asia.  A  number  of  these  fellow- 
ships have  been  received  by  Duke 
faculty  members  and  graduate 
students.  = 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF 
RESOURCES  FOR  SOUTH 
ASIAN  STUDIES  AT  DUKE 
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Title  page  of  the  Sanskrit 
translation  of  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  Wil- 
liam Carey,  published  in 
1808  by  the  Serampore 
Mission  Press  at  Seram- 
pore, near  Calcutta. 


Systematic  and  comprehensive 
collection  building  covering  vari- 
ous aspects  of  South  Asian  studies 
at  Duke  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Program  in  Compara- 
tive Studies  on  Southern  Asia  in 
1961.  Prior  to  that  year,  the  focus 
of  library  acquisitions  was  chiefly 
in  the  area  of  Indian  religion  and 
philosophy. 

The  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  offered  courses  on  East- 
ern Religions.  The  catalog  of 
Trinity  College  for  the  year  1913 
describes  the  following  course: 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 
This  course  undertakes  a  study  of 
the  origin  and  content  of  the  great 
ethnic  religions  now  existing  in 
the  East  —  Buddhism,  Confucian- 
ism, Hinduism,  and  Moham- 
medanism. A  careful  comparison 
of  these  with  Christianity  is  made 
with  a  view  to  finding  what  dis- 
tinctive message  Christ  has  for  hu- 
manity. The  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions that  produced  heathen 
religions  and  the  opportunity  now 
awaiting  Christianity  in  non- 
Christian  lands  are  carefully  con- 
sidered. 3  hours  a  week. 
Comparative  studies  in  non- 
Christian  religions  received  a  fur- 
ther boost  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  1926,  un- 
der Dr.  James  Cannon,  III.  Can- 
non, who  joined  Trinity  College  in 
1919  as  assistant  professor,  was 
named  as  Ivey  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Missions  in 
1924/25.  He  retired  as  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  1958  after 
thirty-nine  years  on  the  faculty. 
During  his  tenure  he  taught 
courses  in  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
Jainism,  Sikhism  and  Islam, 
among  other  non-Christian 
religions.  Sometimes  he  taught 


classes  six  days  a  week  from  Mon- 
day through  Saturday.  Teaching 
two  classes  consecutively  on  some 
days  was  not  uncommon.1  Little 
information  is  available  about  his 
publications  on  Indian  religions, 
except  for  two  entries  of  offprints 
of  his  articles  in  the  Duke  card 
catalog:  "Transmigration  of  Karma 
in  Hinduism"  and  "Doctrine  of 
Future  Life  in  India."  The  library 
also  has  seven  dissertations  (six 
for  the  B.D.  and  one  for  the  A.M.) 
written  under  his  direction  on 
different  aspects  of  Indian 
religions  and  missions  in  India. 
The  earliest  one,  written  in 
1932/33  by  Chester  Andrews,  is 
entitled  The  Debt  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  Indian  Religions.1 

Two  additional  Duke  faculty 
members  shared  an  interest  in 
Indian  religion  and  philosophy, 
Professors  Edmund  Davison  Soper 
and  Alban  Gregory  Widgery. 
Soper,  at  Duke  from  1926-1928, 
was  the  first  dean  of  the  Divinity 
School.  Before  coming  to  Duke  he 
had  taught  at  Leonard  Theological 
College  in  India.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  faculty  of  The  Bibli- 
cal Institute  in  Evanston  in  1948, 
he  returned  to  India  and  other 
Asian  countries  as  a  missionary. 
Several  of  his  books  on  compara- 
tive religions  were  used  as  texts  in 
schools  around  the  country. 

Professor  Alban  Gregory  Widg- 
ery joined  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy in  1931.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Maharaja  Gaekwad  of 
Baroda,  he  had  taught  as  professor 
of  philosophy  and  comparative 
study  of  religions  at  the  Baroda 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be- 
fore joining  Duke.  Later  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Maharaja's 
"private  confidential  staff."  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  Indian 
religions  and  philosophies. 
Detailed  discussions  of  these  are 
found  in  his  books,  The  Compara- 


tive Study  of  Religions;  a  Sys- 
tematic Survey  (Baroda,  1922)  and 
Living  Religions  and  Modern 
Thought  (New  York,  1936). 

The  Divinity  School  Library  was 
established  in  1926.  However,  it 
did  not  have  a  full-time  staff  until 
1950  when  the  present  librarian, 
Donn  Michael  Farris,  was  hired. 
No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article 
to  do  an  in-depth  analysis  of  any 
specific  area  of  the  South  Asia  col- 
lection. However,  it  appears  that 
the  Divinity  School  collection  of 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the 
South  Asian  sub-continent  has 
continued  to  make  steady  progress 
over  the  years.  Half  a  century  ago, 
Horace  I.  Poleman  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  his  survey  of  "Fa- 
cilities for  Indie  Studies  in 
America"  reported  Duke's  hold- 
ings in  the  following  manner: 
Most  of  the  translations  of  the  im- 
portant texts  relevant  to  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  A  representative 
collection  of  study  in  the  various 
fields  by  Occidental  and  Indian 
scholars.  (This  library  material  is 
constantly  being  added  to,  with 
filling  in  of  the  gaps  and  buying  of 
the  latest  important  publications.) 
("Indie  Studies  in  America", 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties Bulletin,  no.  28,  May  1938, 
p.  85) 

According  to  Poleman's  survey, 
the  general  emphasis  in  most  U.S. 
library  collections  of  Indie  studies 
at  that  time  was  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, linguistics,  and  art.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  elite  collec- 
tions, little  attention  was  paid  to 
other  disciplines. 

The  year  1961  marks  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  South 
Asia  collection  at  Duke,  and  also 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  That 
year  was  particularly  significant 
for  Duke  because  of  the  inaugura- 


tion  of  the  Program  in  Compara- 
tive Studies  in  Southern  Asia  (de- 
tails of  which  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  journal),  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  national  network 
of  South  Asian  library  acquisitions 
-  the  PL  480  program,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  program  was  made 
possible  by  an  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  83-480,  which  permitted 
the  use  of  U.S.  funds  accumulating 
in  various  countries  in  local  cur- 
rencies in  terms  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Department  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  The  Library 
of  Congress  was  authorized  to  ac- 
quire books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  and  deposit  them  in  the 
U.S.  libraries  specializing  in  the 
specific  areas.  Through  the  initia- 
tive of  Dr.  Ralph  Braibanti,  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  the  founding  chair- 
man of  the  South  Asia  program, 
Duke  University  Library  joined  the 
PL  480  program  and  became  one 
of  the  twelve  prominent  libraries 
around  the  country  to  receive  cur- 
rent publications  from  India  and 
Pakistan.  Nepal  and  Sri  Lanka 
were  later  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  from  which  publications 
were  sent.3 

Since  joining  the  program 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  library 
has  built  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  South  Asian  material  in 
English  and  selected  vernacular 
languages,  i.e.,  Bengali,  Hindi, 
Marathi,  Sanskrit  and  Urdu,  in  the 
Southeast.  Selected  material  in  Ar- 
abic and  Persian  is  also  retained. 
Although  precise  figures  are  un- 
available, the  number  of  volumes 
received  through  the  PL  480  pro- 
gram is  estimated  to  be  about 
200,000,  including  both  serials 
and  monographs.  Coverage  of 
English-language  material  is  com- 
prehensive —  all  subjects  from 


"aesthetics  to  zoology"  are  in- 
cluded. Material  in  the  vernacular 
languages  is  mostly  literature  and 
linguistics.  The  majority  of  items 
are  housed  at  Perkins  Library; 
however,  the  specialized  titles  are 
sent  to  the  appropriate  branch  li- 
brary. There  is  no  separate  catalog 
or  stack  area  for  this  collection. 
Once  cataloged,  all  material  is  in- 
tegrated with  the  general  library 
collection  and  is  accessed  through 
the  public  catalog. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  PL  480 
program  the  Library  of  Congress 
field  offices  in  India  and  Pakistan 
acquired  books  and  periodicals 
rather  liberally.  However,  with  the 
continuous  depletion  of  PL  480 
surplus  funds  over  the  years,  more 
rigid  criteria  for  selection  are 
used.  Now  the  books  are  acquired 
according  to  subject  profile  fur- 
nished by  each  participating  li- 
brary. During  the  past  five  years 
the  acquisitions  from  South  Asia 
have  dropped  by  about  50  percent 
and  further  reductions  are  antici- 
pated. The  books  under  the  pro- 
gram were  originally  supplied  to 
participants  free  of  charge;  a 
nominal  fee  of  $500  was  charged 
annually  toward  the  cost  of 
cataloging.  Now  each  participant 
pays  about  30  percent  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani publications  and  100  percent 
for  those  from  Bangladesh,  Nepal, 
and  Sri  Lanka.  Indications  are  that 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  those 
libraries  that  want  to  continue  to 
receive  books  from  the  above 
countries  may  be  required  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  goods  and  services. 

Responding  to  financial  con- 
straints and  to  the  changing  needs 
of  those  doing  research  and  teach- 
ing on  South  Asia,  Duke  has  re- 
vised its  collection  development 
policies  in  this  area  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  major  changes 
follow. 


•  The  library  has  dropped  all  the 
vernacular  languages  from  the 
program.  Any  vernacular  titles 
that  are  needed  by  faculty  are  ac- 
quired individually.  The  un- 
processed vernacular-language 
titles  that  have  accumulated  are 
reviewed  for  retention.  From  this 
group,  only  important  works  re- 
quired for  teaching  are  retained 
and  cataloged. 

Those  not  retained 
are  given  to  other 
interested  libraries 
(during  the  past 
five  years  several 
thousand  such 
volumes  have  been 
sent  to  academic 
and  public  libraries 
around  the  country 
and  more  are  in 
the  process  of  be- 
ing given  away.) 

•  Books  and  journals  in  law  and 
medicine  are  not  acquired 
through  the  program  on  a  stand- 
ing order  basis  as  in  the  past. 
The  Medical  Center  and  Law 
libraries  acquire  South  Asian 
materials  of  interest  through 
their  regular  vendors. 

•  Titles  in  science  and  technology 
are  acquired  selectively. 

•Further  cuts  will  be  made  in 

serials  subscriptions. 

In  addition  to  the  current  im- 
prints which  the  Library  has  ac- 
quired through  participation  in  the 
PL  480  program,  Duke  has  a  sub- 
stantial collection  of  pre-program 
(1961)  materials  published  in  west- 
ern languages,  mainly  English,  in 
South  Asia,  Europe  and  America. 
Through  special  purchases,  the  li- 
brary has  continued  to  acquire 
rare  and  out  of  print  books  and 
serials  relevant  to  South  Asia  and 
comparative  studies.  Most  of  the 


American  University  Press  publi- 
cations and  some  from  other  insti- 
tutions are  received  on  a  standing- 
order  basis.  This  collection  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by  the  acquisition  of 
microfilm  archival  and  manu- 
script sources  from  Great  Britain 
and  India;  the  library  has  several 
hundred  reels  of  microfilmed  ma- 
terial, some  of  which  is  unavaila- 
ble in  any  other  U.S.  library.  Duke 
has  complete  runs  of  Indian 
census  reports  since  1871,  either 
in  hardcopy  or  microfilm,  long 
runs  of  gazetteers,  the  Gazette  of 
India,  and  several  government 
serial  publications. 

Out  of  print  and 
rare  items  are  ac- 


quired within  the 


constraints  of  the 
funds  available.  An 
example  of  the  South 
Asian  publications  in 
the  Rare  Book  collec- 
tion  is  a  Sanskrit 
translation  of  part  of 
the  New  Testament, 
whose  title  page  is 
shown  on  page  6.  Printed  in  600 
copies,  this  is  the  first  Sanskrit 
translation  of  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
William  Carey  (1761-1834)  was  a 
Baptist  missionary  from  North- 
amptonshire (England)  who 
worked  in  India  from  1793  until  he 
died.  Dr.  Carey  published  thirty- 
six  translations  of  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  various  Indian  languages 
and  dialects  between  1799  and 
1832.  The  library  also  has  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Carey's  San- 
skrit translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment published  in  an  edition  of 
1,000  copies  in  1815  (printed  in 
1811). 

The  Newspapers  and  Micro- 
forms Department  receives  by  air- 
mail seven  newspapers  represent- 
ing all  the  countries  of  South  Asia. 


Most  newspapers  are  also  availa- 
ble in  microform.  The  library  also 
has  microfilms  of  some  18th  and 
19th  century  papers  and  selections 
from  the  vernacular  presses  of 
Bengal  and  Punjab. 

The  library  has  a  substantial 
collection  of  documents  of  the 
central  and  state  governments  of 
India  from  the  colonial  period  to 
date.  Since  most  of  the  documents 
of  the  earlier  period  were  acquired 
through  the  gift  and  exchange  pro- 
gram, some  gaps  exist.  Documents 
received  from  the  PL  480  program 
generally  have  been  retained.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  a  time  lag 
of  from  two  to  ten  years  in  the 
publication  of  Indian  government 
documents,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  "currently  received"  titles.  With 
some  exceptions,  most  runs  of  the 
serial  publications  of  government 
agencies  have  gaps.  This  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Duke  collection;  al- 
most all  collections  of  South  Asian 
government  publications  in  this 
country  are  in  the  same  condition. 
However,  gaps  notwithstanding, 
these  documents  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  South  Asia  collec- 
tion providing  a  rich  resource  of 
statistical  information. 

The  Manuscript  Department 
has  several  thousand  historical 
papers,  personal  diaries,  and  cor- 
respondence concerning  South 
Asia  in  its  collection  of  British 
manuscripts.  These  papers  are  di- 
verse; they  concern  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  diplomatic,  ec- 
clesiastical, military,  and  naval 
affairs. 

Another  category  of  material 
which  needs  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  South  Asian  pamphlet  collec- 
tion. The  library  has  over  5,000 
pamphlets  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
chiefly  political  parties,  govern- 
ment propaganda  on  birth  control, 
family  planning,  five-year  plans, 


agriculture,  and  tourism.  Most  of 
the  pamphlets  ate  uncataloged 
and  are  arranged  by  broad  subject 
categories.  They  are  accessible 
through  the  South  Asia  Collection 
Office. 

The  Duke  University  South  Asia 
collection  serves  a  wide  variety  of 
clientele  locally  and  outside  of  the 
state.  Libraries  in  the  Research  Tri- 
angle area  draw  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  this  collection.  The 
clientele  is  not  composed  of  South 
Asianists  alone  -  it  is  used  exten- 
sively by  other  scholars  engaged 
in  both  research  and  teaching  in 
comparative  area  studies. 

A  long  journey  has  been  made 
from  the  days  of  Trinity  College's 
zeal  to  support  missionary  en- 
deavors in  Asia  to  our  own  con- 
temporary need  to  promote  global 
understanding.  = 


'Duke  University.  School  of  Religion. 
Bulletin,  1932/33,  pp.  22-23. 
2Avinash  C.  Maheshwary,  Research  on 
Southern  Asia  at  Duke  University 
(Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University,  Pro- 
gram in  Comparative  Studies  on 
Southern  Asia,  1973),  p.  24. 
3The  PL  480  program,  originally  be- 
gun with  twelve  libraries,  has  ex- 
panded over  the  years  with  a  current 
total  of  thirty-three  participants.  After 
the  settlement  of  PL  480  funds  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Indian  govern- 
ments, the  title  of  the  program  was 
changed  to  "The  Library  of  Congress 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Program," 
but  it  still  is  popularly  called  "PL  480 
Program."  The  following  publications 
include  detailed  discussions  of  the 
program:  Maureen  L.  P.  Patterson, 
"The  South  Asian  PL.  480  Library 
Program,  1962-1968,"  Journal  of  Asian 
Studies  38  (August  1969):  743-754; 
South  Asian  Library  Resources  in 
North  America;  Papers  from  the  Bos- 
ton Conference,  1974  (Lug.  Inter 
Documentation  Company,  1975). 


From  its  beginning  in  1981  with 
support  from  the  Japan  Shipbuild- 
ing Industry  Foundation,  the 
Asian/Pacific  Studies  Institute 
(APSI)  has  sailed  boldly  forth  to 
become  one  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Its  Director  is  ad- 
vised by  a  committee  of  faculty 
members  interested  in  Asian/Pa- 
cific affairs  whose  fields  include 
anthropology,  Asian  languages 
and  literature,  history,  law,  music, 
political  science,  and  religion. 
This  young  and  increasingly  visi- 
ble core  faculty  is  extremely  active 
in  research  and  program  de- 
velopment. 

The  geographic  area  covered  by 
the  program  is  the  region  nor- 
mally designated  as  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  i.e.,  the  Western 
rim  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  and 
primarily  Japan  and  China. 

The  Asian/Pacific  Studies  Insti- 
tute does  not  currently  offer  an  un- 
dergraduate major,  though  stu- 
dents may  pursue  a  Comparative 


Area  Studies  major  with  a  concen- 
tration in  East  Asia.  APSI  en- 
courages all  students,  not  just  area 
studies  majors,  to  incorporate 
courses  in  Asian/Pacific  Studies 
into  their  general  curriculum. 
APSI  does  not  confer  a  graduate 
degree  but  instead  makes  fellow- 
ships available  not  only  to  gradu- 
ate students  in  Arts  and  Sciences 
pursuing  the  Ph.D.  but  also  to 
those  in  the  professional  schools. 
These  students  are  eligible  for 
Asian/Pacific  Studies  graduate  fel- 
lowships if  they  incorporate  a  con- 
centration of  Asian/Pacific 
courses  into  their  programs  and  if 
they  also  study  three  years  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  language  appropri- 
ate to  their  concentration.  APSI 
also  offers  dissertation  fellowships 
to  students  writing  Ph.D.  disser- 
tations. 

Since  1982,  APSI  has  coordi- 
nated a  study  abroad  program 
with  International  Christian 
University  in  Tokyo  for  up  to  four 
undergraduates  from  each  institu- 
tion per  year.  APSI  also  ad- 
ministers a  larger  study-abroad 
program  that  takes  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  up  to  twenty  un- 


dergraduate and  graduate  students 
from  American  universities  who 
have  already  completed  at  least  a 
year  of  Chinese.  These  students 
spend  six  months  in  China,  begin- 
ning with  intensive  language  study 
at  Beijing  Teachers  College  and 
continuing  with  a  full  semester  of 
study  at  Nanjing  University.  A 
Duke  faculty  member  accompa- 
nies the  group  each  year  to  serve 
as  a  resident  director.  In  return, 
Beijing  Teachers  College  and  Nan- 
jing University  send  faculty  mem- 
bers to  Duke  for  a  year. 

The  Institute  devotes  considera- 
ble resources  to  the  library.  APSI 
also  regularly  brings  scholars  and 
other  lecturers  to  the  Duke 
campus  to  speak  on  timely  topics, 
holds  speech  contests  and  film  se- 
ries, publishes  a  Working  Papers 
series  and  a  newsletter,  and  spon- 
sors symposia  on  contemporary 
problems.  APSI  has  benefited  re- 
cently from  considerable  expan- 
sion in  the  Asian  languages  pro- 
gram and  growing  student  interest 
in  all  areas  of  study.  = 
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Asian  studies  in  the  United  States 
began  in  the  early  1950s,  after 
American  interests  in  East  Asia 
had  been  aroused  by  the  war 
against  Japan  and  the  debate 
raised  by  the  end  of  China's  civil 
war  in  1949.  Some  universities, 
such  as  Princeton  and  Harvard, 
already  had  extensive  library 
resources  in  support  of  these 
studies.  Many  others  positioned 
themselves  to  obtain  retrospective 
and  current  publications  in  west- 
ern and  Asian  languages. 

At  that  time,  Duke  University 
had  neither  an  established  pro- 
gram in  Asian  studies  nor  a  library 
collection  to  support  it.  The 
university's  1950/51  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  bulletins  list  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  courses  on 
the  Far  East.  Several  assets,  how- 
ever, promised  a 
more  attractive  future 
for  the  library  as  well 
as  for  the  academic 
endeavors  of  the 
university. 

The  faculty  at  that 
time  and  in  the  years 
that  followed  in- 
cluded important 
scholars  of  Asia  who 
shared  a  commitment  to  building 
the  library's  East  Asian  holdings. 
Among  them  were  historian  Paul 
H.  Clyde,  a  significant  contributor 
to  the  manuscript  and  book  collec- 
tions; Paul  M.A.  Linebarger,  who, 
while  on  leave  to  the  Defense 
Department,  "secured  the  services 
of  one  of  his  friends  in  China  to 
purchase  books  on  Free  China  for 
the  Library;"1  and  Bernard  S.  Sil- 
berman,  who,  arriving  in  the  late 


1960s,  was  responsible  for  build- 
ing the  collection  of  Japanese  lan- 
guage materials.-  In  addition,  the 
general  library  collection  included 
many  standard  studies  of  the  area, 
as  well  as  many  basic  journals  in 
western  languages. 

By  1981  the  university's  com- 
mitment to  Asian  studies  had 
greatly  expanded,  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  Asian/Pacific  Studies  In- 
stitute. This  organization  assem- 
bles faculty  and  courses  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines,  sustains  re- 
search and  teaching,  and  assists  li- 
brary acquisitions  efforts. 

The  library  also  increased  its  ac- 
tivity. A  strong  collection  now  sup- 
ports undergraduate  studies  in 
most  areas  of  East  Asian  history, 
political  science  and  culture.  As  of 
June  1985,  the  library  estimated 
its  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Korean 
language  monograph  holdings  to 
be  about  20,000  volumes,  with  ap- 
proximately 1,000  additional  items 
awaiting  cataloging.  Of  this  collec- 
tion, 58  percent  were  Japanese,  41 
percent  Chinese,  and  1  percent 
Korean.  There  were  also  nearly 
200  current  periodical  subscrip- 
tions, almost  75  percent  of  which 
were  in  Japanese,  with  all  but  one 
of  the  others  in  Chinese.  This  tally 
does  not  include  the  library's  ex- 
tensive holdings  in  English  and 
other  western  languages. 1 

Most  of  the  publications  col- 
lected in  vernacular  and  other  lan- 
guages relate  to  China  and  Japan. 
The  acquisition  of  western- 
language  publications  on  South- 
east Asia  (especially  Vietnam)  and 
the  Philippines  has  increased  as 
well.  Much  of  the  high  quality  ma- 
terial is  available  through  univer- 
sity presses,  with  which  the  li- 
brary has  standing  orders.  Other 


selections  are  made  by  faculty  and 
subject  selectors.  The  Asian/Pa- 
cific studies  faculty  are  particu- 
larly helpful,  reviewing  catalogs, 
bibliographies  and  publishers'  no- 
tices. They  have  also  assisted  in 
reviewing  journals  and  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  profile  for  the  North 
American  Collections  Inventory 
Project.  At  present  two  bib- 
liographers on  the  library  staff 
specialize  in  collecting  publica- 
tions to  support  Asian/Pacific 
Studies:  Satoshi  Akiba,  Collection 
Management,  who  selects 
Japanese-language  materials;  and 
Kenneth  Berger,  Reference  Librar- 
ian/Bibliographer, who  covers 
English-language  materials  for 
East  and  Southeast  Asian  studies. 

Resources  in  several  other  for- 
mats supplement  the  book  and 
journal  collections.  The  library 
subscribes  to  several  newspapers 
from  the  Far  East,  including  Ren- 
min  Ribao  (China);  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  and  Japan  Times  (Tokyo);  and 
China  Times  (Taiwan).  The  library 
also  has  several  microform  collec- 
tions of  note,  such  as  "Vietnam:  A 
Documentary  Collection"  and  the 
proceedings  of  Japan's  Diet, 
1890-1947.  The  Manuscript 
Department  houses  many  collec- 
tions relating  to  the  Far  East,  in- 
cluding the  journals  kept  by  mem- 
bers of  the  first  British  embassies 
to  China;  materials  related  to  the 
activities  of  people  connected  with 


the  British-American  Tobacco 
Company  in  China  and  Japan;  the 
papers  of  Gen.  Robert  Lawrence 
Eichelberger,  who  served  under 
Douglas  MacArthur;  and  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Southeast  Confer- 
ence of  the  Association  for  Asian 
Studies.4  With  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Foundation, 
the  library  has  recently  acquired 
several  thousand  books,  pam- 
phlets, tapes,  and  other  materials 
on  Japanese  history,  language  and 
literature,  business,  broadcasting, 
and  government  collected  by  Japa- 
nese journalist  Yoshinori  Maeda. 
Also  relating  to  Asian  studies  is 
the  James  A.  Thomas  Room  in  the 
East  Campus  Library,  a  showplace 
of  Chinese  art  (paintings,  calligra- 
phy, porcelain,  sculpture,  etc.). 

All  Asian  publications  are 
shelved  within  the  general  collec- 
tion by  Dewey  call  number.  Be- 
cause cataloging  records  for  those 
in  the  vernacular  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  the  online  catalog  at  this 
time,  there  is  a  card  catalog  file  for 
them.  Presently  being  considered 
is  a  proposal  to  shelve  all  vernacu- 
lar materials  together  in  a  separate 
area  where  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  used  by  scholars  and  students. 

Duke  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have 
cooperated  in  collecting  East 
Asian  publications  since  1969. 
The  arrangement  covers  the  major 
vernacular  language  research 
materials,  as  well  as  some  large, 
English-language  collections  (e.g., 


document  collections  in  micro- 
form). Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  UNC  concentrates  on 
Chinese  publications  and  Duke  on 
those  in  Japanese.  Faculty  of  the 
two  institutions  assist  subject  bib- 
liographers at  both  libraries. 

This  cooperation  is  both  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  Neither  in- 
stitution can  unilaterally  acquire 
the  materials  needed  for  graduate 
and  faculty  research  on  both 
China  and  Japan,  but  together 
they  are  creating  a  valuable 
regional  resource.  In  fact,  when 
one  combines  these  collections 
and  faculties  with  those  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  (espe- 
cially its  Japan  Center),  the  Re- 
search Triangle  is  the  major  East 
Asian  studies  center  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States.  This  role 
places  a  significant  obligation 
upon  the  institutions  to  develop 
and  maintain  high  quality 
resources. 

Besides  supporting  the  curricu- 
lum in  Asian/Pacific  studies  by 
providing  publications  and  other 
resources,  the  library  participates 
in  the  university  program  by  offer- 
ing library  use  instruction  for  stu- 
dents of  Asian  studies  classes.  In 
addition  to  group  sessions  (e.g., 
during  the  past  spring  semester, 
sessions  were  held  for  Japanese 
and  Vietnamese  history  classes), 
there  are  bibliographic  guides  to 
reference  materials  about  China 
and  Japan. 

The  foundation  for  a  great  li- 
brary collection  in  Asian/Pacific 
studies  is  already  in  place.  With 
additional  financial  support  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  publica- 
tions acquired  each  year  and  for 
cataloging  those  already  in  the  li- 
brary as  well  as  newly  acquired 
publications,  development  of  a 
genuine  Asian  studies  center  in 
the  Research  Triangle  is 
possible.  = 


lThe  University  Libraries:  Report  to 
the  President,  1945- 1946  (Durham, 
N.C.:  Duke  University,  1946),  p.  4. 
-Benjamin  E.  Powell,  The  University 
Libraries,  Duke  University:  Report  to 
the  President,  1967-1968  (Durham, 
N.C.:  Duke  University,  1968),  p.  4. 
^"Survey  of  East  Asian  Collections  in 
American  Libraries,  1980/1985,"  com- 
pleted for  the  Committee  on  East 
Asian  Libraries,  ca.  January  1986. 
'For  further  information  see  Kenneth 
W.  Berger,  "The  Collections  of  the 
Manuscript  Department,  Perkins  Li- 
brary, Duke  University:  China  and  Ja- 
pan," in  Asian  Resources  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States:  Archival 
and  Manuscript  Resources  on  China 
and  Japan  in  North  Carolina,  ed.  K.W. 
Berger  (Southeast  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Asian  Studies,  1985), 
pp.  27-36. 


The  recent  tragic  effects  of  drought 
in  Ethiopia  brought  the  world's  at- 
tention to  Africa.  At  Duke  there 
has  been  a  strong  interest  in 
Africa  for  decades,  since  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  Studies 
Center,  though  there  is  no  African 
Studies  program  perse. 

In  the  late  1960s  the  Shell  Foun- 
dation offered  two  yearly  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  students  to  con- 
duct dissertation  research  in 
developing  countries.  This  finan- 
cial aid  helped  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram as  did  the  strong  library  col- 
lection in  the  field  of  African 
Studies. 

The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  courses  dealing  with 
Africa  has  waxed  and  waned 
through  the  years,  depending  on 
the  students'  level  of  interest  and 
the  availability  of  funds  to  study  in 
Africa.  According  to  Dr.  Sheridan 
Johns,  Chairman  of  the  African 
Studies  Committee,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  steady  trickle  of  stu- 
dents who  register  for  African 


Studies  courses.  Interest  among 
undergraduates  has  also  fluctu- 
ated. Currently,  interest  in  African 
affairs,  especially  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  famine  and  the  racial 
and  political  climate  in  South 
Africa,  is  growing  among  under- 
graduates. During  the  spring  1988 
semester  over  200  undergraduates 
took  courses  dealing  directly  with 
Africa.  A  house  course  was  offered 
as  well.  (A  house  course,  carrying 
a  half-course  credit,  is  organized 
by  students  within  given  residen- 
tial units.  It  must  be  sponsored  by 
a  faculty  member  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  reviewed  by  the  faculty 
member's  department,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Instruction  of  the  Un- 
dergraduate Faculty  Council  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Since  the  1960s  there  has  been 
a  corps  of  faculty  from  the  depart- 
ments of  history,  political  science, 
anthropology,  and  sociology  who 
share  an  interest  in  the  continent. 
Johns  stated,  'African  studies  at 
Duke  has  been  solidly  grounded; 
expansion  of  a  strong,  but  modest 
program  has  been  helped  recently 
by  the  addition  of  Professors 
Robert  Bates  and  Valentin 
Mudimba,  both  of  whom  have 
longstanding  African  interests." 

In  addition  to  courses  specializ- 
ing in  African  studies,  special  lec- 
tures and  a  link  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zimbabwe  enhance  the 
education  of  students  learning 
about  the  continent.  A  faculty 
seminar  with  visiting  lecturers  is 


held  several  times  each  year,  to 
which  Duke  faculty  interested  in 
African  studies,  as  well  as  gradu- 
ate students  and  faculty  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  State  University, 
and  North  Carolina  Central 
University  are  invited.  The  linkage 
between  Duke  and  the  University 
of  Zimbabwe  was  established  in 
1982,  funded  initially  by  the 
United  States  Information  Service 
and  the  two  institutions.  The  ar- 
rangement has  brought  six  Duke 
faculty  to  Zimbabwe  and  eight  of 
Zimbabwe's  faculty  to  Duke.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  1988  semester  a 
visiting  Fulbright  professor  from 
the  University  of  Zimbabwe,  Dr. 
Emmanuel  Ngara,  taught  a  course 
in  African  literature  at  Duke  in 
which  twenty-seven  students  were 
enrolled.  A  faculty  exchange  with 
Morocco  has  been  proposed  as 
well. 

Johns  will  continue  to  "try  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  un- 
dergraduates, as  well  as  for  gradu- 
ates." He  noted  that  the  decision  to 
focus  on  African  studies  was  a 
serious  one  for  students.  "They 
have  to  make  a  great  commitment; 
the  payoff  is  great  but  not  always 
immediately  apparent." 

Graduates  of  Duke  who  have 
specialized  in  African  studies  have 
taught  in  Africa,  served  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  worked  in 
government  service.  = 


Perkins  Library  subscribes  to  175 
periodicals  and  adds  about  1,000 
monographs  each  year  to  its  esti- 
mated 37,000  titles  on  Africa.  It 
maintains  exchanges  with  univer- 
sity libraries,  government  organi- 
zations and  research  institutes  in 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Malawi,  Namibia, 
Nigeria,  Senegal,  South  Africa, 
Tanzania  and  Zimbabwe. 

Research  materials  from  and 
about  Africa  are  found  throughout 
the  collections  of  the  Perkins  Li- 
brary and  its  branches:  atlases  and 
general  or  specialized  bibliogra- 
phies and  indexes  are  available  in 
the  Reference  area  on  the  main 
floor,  titles  on  African  art  in  the 
East  Campus  Library,  books  by 
missionaries  and  on  African 
church  history  in  the  Divinity 
School  Library,  African  flora  and 
fauna  in  the  Biology-Forestry  Li- 
brary. Historians  seeking  informa- 
tion on  British  colonial  history  or 
the  slave  trade  may  find  it  in  the 
Manuscript  Department.  The  Pub- 
lic Documents  and  Maps  Depart- 
ment keeps  country  profiles  and 
other  up-to-date  information  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  government. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  widely  known 
that  the  same  department  houses 
an  extensive  map  collection,  in- 
cluding many  fine  maps  from 
Africa.  These  last  two  categories  of 
material  are  not  represented  in  the 
public  catalogs,  but  excellent  refer- 
ence help  is  available  in  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps 
Department. 

Traditional  collection  strengths 
include  economics,  history,  and 
political  science.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  primary  source 
materials,  such  as  parliamentary 
papers,  development  plans,  and 
other  government  publications. 
Long  runs  of  serials  and  periodi- 


cals complement  the  monographic 
collection.  Recently  the  library  has 
begun  expanding  coverage  of  Afri- 
can women.  One  example  is  a 
large  microfiche  collection  of 
papers  by  the  African  Training  and 
Research  Centre  for  Women 
(United  Nations)  describing 
women's  roles  in  economics,  de- 
velopment and  education. 

The  Africa-related  video  collec- 
tion is  growing  rapidly,  largely  in 
response  to  requests  by  faculty 
members  in  history  and  political 
science,  who  use  the  films  to  en- 
hance their  lectures.  The  Reserves 
and  Media  Department  houses, 
among  others  films,  the  nine-part 
PBS  series  The  Africans  hosted  by 
Ali  Mazrui,  a  film  on  famine  and 
politics  called  Cry  Ethiopia,  Cry, 
and  a  variety  of  South  African 
films.  Recent  acquisitions  include 
Maids  and  Madams,  Biko:  Break- 
ing the  Silence,  and  Basil  David- 
son's series  called  Visions  of  Our 
World:  Africa. 

Most  of  the  materials  Perkins 
Library  acquires  are  in  English  or 
other  Western  European  lan- 
guages. However,  the  library  re- 
cently placed  an  order  for  an  en- 
tire collection  of  Swahili  literature 
published  by  the  Kenya  Literature 
Bureau  to  support  the  teaching  of 
Swahili  at  Duke. 

English-language  African  litera- 
ture is  not  ignored,  although  it  is 
of  lesser  priority.  Both  Perkins  and 
East  Campus  libraries  have  many 
issues  of  the  African  Writers  Se- 
ries, numbering  almost  300 
volumes.  In  Spring  1988  a  visiting 
professor  from  Zimbabwe,  Dr.  Em- 
manuel Ngara,  taught  a  popular 
course  solely  dedicated  to  African 
literature.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
hire  a  full-time  faculty  member  to 
teach  in  this  field. 

In  the  past,  the  main  impetus 
for  a  concentrated  effort  to  acquire 
Africa-related  materials  grew  out 


of  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Studies  Center  in  the 
mid  1950s.  The  active  participa- 
tion of  faculty  members  was  cru- 
cial in  early  Africana  collection 
development.  Dr.  William  Hamil- 
ton and  Dr.  Gerald  Hartwig, 
among  others,  took  a  keen  interest 
in  selecting  books  for  the  library 
and  worked  closely  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  with  the  librarians  in- 
volved in  procuring  Africa-related 
titles. 

The  acquisition  of  African 
materials  for  the  Perkins  Library 
has  had  a  varied  history.  In  the 
early  1960s  the  library  established 
deposit  accounts  with  government 
printers  in  Ghana,  Kenya,  Nigeria, 
Botswana,  The  Gambia,  (then) 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  Lesotho, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Zambia.  The  li- 
brary sent  fixed  sums  of  money  at 
regular  intervals  against  which  the 
printer  could  charge  the  docu- 
ments that  were  being  shipped.  By 
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the  late  1970s,  due  in  part  to  politi- 
cal unrest  and  economic  hard- 
ships in  various  African  nations, 
few  government  publications  were 
being  sent  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
deposit  account  system  was 
abandoned. 

For  several  years  the  library 
received  bi-monthly,  automatic 
shipments  from  a  bookdealer  in 
South  Africa.  These  included  not 
only  South  African  imprints,  but 
also  titles  published  in  neighbor- 
ing countries.  In  the  early  1980s, 
however,  this  dealer  discontinued 
all  overseas  business.  Since  then 
the  library  has  been  buying  Afri- 
can imprints  mostly  on  a  title-by- 
title  basis.  Several  South  African 
bookdealers  provide  regular  lists 
of  publications  and  respond  well 
to  single-title  orders.  Moreover, 
some  South  African  presses 
specialize  in  publishing  Black 
authors.  Obtaining  publications 
from  other  African  countries  is 
more  challenging,  however.  Be- 
cause many  of  them  do  not  have 
an  established  book  trade,  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  find  out 
what  is  being  published,  let  alone 
to  try  to  obtain  a  specific  title. 


Cooperation  in  Third  World  col- 
lection development  among  re- 
search libraries  in  close  geo- 
graphic proximity  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  makes  no  sense  to  build 
extensive  duplicate  collections. 
Cooperative  collection  develop- 
ment usually  means  dividing  ac- 
quisitions responsibilities  ge- 
ographically, by  language,  by 
specific  subject,  or  by  any  combi- 
nation of  these.  Cooperating 
libraries  acquire  all  basic  titles  in 
the  field,  while  providing  more 
specialized  research  materials 
only  in  their  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  libraries  at  Duke  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  divided  the  responsi- 
bility for  obtaining  Latin  Ameri- 
can titles  in  the  1940s,  setting  a 
precedent  for  the  later  handling  of 
Africa.  In  "dividing  Africa"  in  the 
mid-  to  late-1950s,  Duke  agreed  to 
buy  more  extensively  from  Anglo- 
phone Africa  (mainly  the  former 
British  colonies),  thus  building  on 
its  Commonwealth  history  collec- 
tion. This  includes  most  of  East- 
ern and  Southern  Africa,  as  well 
as  Ghana  and  Nigeria  in  West 
Africa.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  to  concentrate  on 


Franco-  and  Lusophone  Africa: 
broadly  speaking,  Northern  and 
Western  Africa  as  well  as  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  This  agreement 
is  still  in  place  and  being  followed 
whenever  practical. 

Effective  nationwide  coopera- 
tion is  possible  with  computerized 
interlibrary  loan.  Perkins  is  a 
member  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
search Libraries'  Cooperative 
Africana  Microform  Project 
(CAMP)  and  the  Foreign  Newspa- 
per Microfilm  Project  (FNMP). 
These  offices  give  patrons  prompt 
access  to  many  specialized  or  rare 
titles,  including  microfilmed  back- 
files  of  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Recent  dramatic  increases  in 
student  enrollment  in  Africa- 
related  courses  (86  students  en- 
rolled in  7  courses  in  Spring  1986; 
238  students  taking  10  courses  in 
Spring  1988)  and  several  faculty 
members  conducting  Africa- 
related  research  exert  subtle  pres- 
sure to  enhance  the  present  li- 
brary funding  for  all  formats  of 
Africana.  Special  financial  support 
was  provided  in  the  past.  In  1966 
the  Ford  Foundation  gave  the  li- 
brary an  unrestricted  $274,000 
grant.  African  studies  was  among 
the  subjects  supported  by  those 
funds.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  the  library  received  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  Title  ll-C 
grant  to  support  cooperation 
among  Triangle  universities,  ena- 
bling the  libraries  to  purchase  re- 
search materials  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility.  Clearly  additional 
funding  for  collection  building  is 
now  needed.  = 

The  author  thanks  Gertrude  Mer- 
ritt  and  Alice  Estes  Tucker  for 
helpful  discussions  regarding  this 
paper. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  in- 
vitation to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning. I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  speak  before  a  group  of  such 
distinction. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  be- 
gin by  assuring  you  that  my  own 
connections  with  the  world  of  the 
south  -  and  North  Carolina  in 
particular  -  as  well  as  with  the 
world  of  books  and  maps  are  both 
numerous  and  longstanding. 

My  daughter  now  attends  Duke 
as  a  freshman  and  has  told  me  en- 
thusiastically of  the  many  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  satisfactions  she 
has  found  here.  In  addition,  my 
older  son  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill,  not  far  from  here, 
which  was  also  the  place  of  my 
own  undergraduate  training.  1  have 
visited  this  part  of  the  country 
many  times  since  I  first  came 
here,  and  continue  to  be 
astonished  by  the  growth  of  the 
Research  Triangle  area. 

In  my  own  professional  career 
at  Rand  McNally,  1  have  for  some 
years,  like  my  family  before  me 
back  to  my  great-great-grandfather, 
participated  directly  in  what  it 
takes  to  create,  produce,  and  make 
available  to  the  public  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  printed  material,  including 
books  and  maps  of  many  kinds.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  and  comprehension  on 
my  own  organization  as  well  as  on 
many  of  the  trends  affecting  all  of 
us  whose  work  brings  us  into  con- 
tact with  the  printed  medium  and 
the  world  of  learning. 


This  evening  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  thoughts  and 
information  both  about  the  world 
in  which  I  spend  most  of  my  time 

-  the  world  of  Rand  McNally  - 
as  well  as  about  the  way  this  world 
intersects  with,  and  is  influenced 
by,  the  larger  world  of  books  and 
maps.  In  doing  so  I  hope  to  illus- 
trate and  clarify  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  significant  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  mutually 
symbiotic  worlds. 

Rand  McNally  is  132  years  old 

—  this  is  older  than  most  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world  —  and  has  not 
only  seen  and  participated  in  a 
great  deal  of  history  but  has  also 
entered  into  the  broader  popular 
culture  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Bing  Crosby  said  once  that  he  was 
"looking  for  a  little  uncharted  lake 
where  the  fishing  is  so  good  that 
Rand  won't  even  tell  McNally 
about  it."  Jack  Benny  and  others 
would  often  use  the  company 
name  in  their  material  and  once 
spoke  of  "giving  the  world  back  to 
Rand  McNally"  in  the  old 
Christmas  broadcasts  of  "Santa 
Claus  Goes  on  Strike."  In  the 
Lerner  &  Loewe  musical  Briga- 
doon,  one  of  the  main  characters, 
upon  discovering  the  Scottish 
ghost  town  of  the  same  name,  says 
to  his  friend,  "Wait  until  Rand  and 
McNally  hear  about  this."  Lind- 
bergh himself  carried  a  Rand 
McNally  map  when  he  flew  The 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  Paris  in  1927. 
Even  Carol  Channing,  who  is  cur- 
rently on  tour,  has  a  line  about 
Rand  McNally  in  her  act.  In  these 
and  other  ways  we  can  see  signs  of 
the  enduring  place  the  company 
holds  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 


Rand  McNally  began  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  as  a  "job 
printer,"  or  miscellaneous  printer 
of  books  and  other  materials,  at 
first  in  association  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  the  years  after 
the  Civil  War  the  company,  by 
then  independent,  focused  mainly 
on  the  production  of  railroad 
tickets.  This  was  a  natural  busi- 
ness to  pursue,  given  the  Chicago 
location  and  the  company's  print- 
ing experience,  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  railroad 
industry.  It  proved  in  fact  to  be  the 
real  source  and  beginning  of  Rand 
McNally's  prosperity,  and  formed 
in  addition  the  nexus  with  trans- 
portation (and  implicitly  with  ge- 
ography as  well)  that  has  been  a 
primary  characteristic  of  the  com- 
pany ever  since. 

From  this  original  involvement 
with  the  railroads  the  company's 
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focus  expanded  to  include  other 
printed  materials,  especially 
maps,  needed  by  the  railroads  or 
their  passengers  as  the  westward 
settlement  and  development  of  the 
country  proceeded.  All  of  these  de- 
velopments, which  were  due 
primarily  to  the  work  of  Andrew 
McNally  I,  were,  at  least  in  their 
essentials,  completed  by  about 
1890.  They  propelled  the  company 
to  what  was  then  a  leading  posi- 
tion among  American  printers  and 
publishers  and  also  formed  the  ba- 
sis of  its  subsequent  activities  for 
many  years.  There  were  also  occa- 
sional ventures  into  non- 
geographic  publishing  —  one  of 
which,  educational  textbook  pub- 
lishing, became  fairly  substantial 
over  time. 

Like  so  many  other  parts  of 
American  life,  Rand  McNally  was 
greatly  changed  by 
the  coming  of  the  au- 
tomobile, which 
necessitated  growth 
and  improvement  in 
roads  as  well  as  the 
production  of  many 
more  maps  that 
would  clearly  and 
conveniently  mark  them  for 
general  use.  It  is  perhaps  here 
above  all,  in  the  well-known 
American  love  affair  with  the  au- 
tomobile, that  the  source  of  Rand 
McNally's  strong  and  broadly 
diffused  reputation  is  to  be  found. 
Today  we  sell  over  3,500,000  cop- 
ies at  retail  of  our  popular  ROAD 
ATLAS  each  year  and  this  keeps 
us  on  the  New  York  Times  best- 
seller list  virtually  every  week  of 
the  year.  We  also  sell  millions 
more  in  the  premium  and  incen- 
tive market. 


After  World  War  II,  in  a  search 
for  new  avenues  of  expansion,  the 
company  drew  on  its  printing  heri- 
tage and  decided  to  embark  on  the 
printing  of  books  for  outside  cus- 
tomers in  a  large  way.  This  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  a  Chicago- 
area  book  printer  and  substantial 
expansion  of  this  business  into  an 
important  part  of  Rand  McNally 
today. 

You  can  tell  from  this  brief 
historical  summary  that  Rand 
McNally  has  throughout  its  exis- 
tence been  involved  with  printing, 
with  the  graphic  arts,  with  map- 
making,  and  with  publishing.  We 
have  seen  many  trends  and 
fashions  come  and  go,  but  on  the 
basis  of  our  long  experience  we 
see  every  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  printed 
word. 

I  have  told  you  something  of 
where  we  at  Rand  McNally  have 
come  from.  But  more  importantly, 
where  are  we  now?  How  do  we 
view  the  trends  and  forces  affect- 
ing the  world  of  the  printed  word? 
Our  company  is  made  up  of  three 
larger  areas  and  one  smaller  one, 
though  all  of  them  are  descen- 
dants in  one  way  or  another  of  the 
original  businesses  I  have  men- 
tioned before. 

Although  Rand  McNally  is  cer- 
tainly best  known  as  a  mapmaker 
—  that  is,  a  publisher  and  distribu- 
tor of  maps  —  our  largest  activity 
is  in  fact  not  maps  but  the 
manufacturing  of  books  for  other 
publishers.  We  have  three  book 
manufacturing  plants  —  the 
largest  of  them  located  in  another 
southern  state  (Kentucky)  — 
which  both  print  and  bind  a  wide 
range  of  hard-covered  books.  We 
specialize  in  a  number  of 
reference-type  works,  many  copies 


of  which  are  undoubtedly  housed 
throughout  the  Duke  library  sys- 
tem. We  print  and  bind  nearly  all 
the  main  encyclopedias  in  the 
country,  including  the  prestigious 
Britannica.  We  also  make  most  of 
the  dictionaries  produced  in  this 
country,  including  Webster's,  and 
now  also  the  authoritative  multi- 
volume  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

Let  me  interject  a  comment 
here  about  this  type  of  material. 
There  are  many  people  who  would 
tell  you  that  the  traditional  ency- 
clopedia and  dictionary  are  out- 
moded or  passe.  But  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Our  reference  book  business  has 
for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
stronger  and  more  successful 
parts  of  the  company,  one  in 
which  we  have  made  substantial 
investments,  and  we  honestly  do 
not  see  any  change  in  this  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  will 
surely  emerge  -  there  already  are 
emerging  -  new  ways  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  information, 
but  we  consider  it  highly  unlikely 
that  these  traditional  vehicles  of 
expression  will  disappear.  It  may 
-  and  I  emphasize  "may"  -  be  a 
different  matter  when  it  comes  to 
the  place  of  production  of  this  sort 
of  book,  since  Far  Eastern 
manufacturers  are  becoming  more 
competitive.  Even  here,  however, 
we  do  not  see  this  as  a  major  prob- 
lem for  some  time,  and  in  any 
event  it  will  be  mainly  our  prob- 
lem as  businessmen  rather  than 
yours  as  consumers  and  users. 


We  print  and  bind  many  other 
kinds  of  books,  including  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  college  texts 
for  a  number  of  publishers.  We 
make  a  very  large  number  of  the 
more  inexpensive  juvenile  books, 
which,  because  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  children,  have  been  a 
very  successful  area  for  us.  Last 
year  alone  we  produced 
60,000,000!  We  also  manufacture 
a  variety  of  catalogues  and  directo- 
ries for  business  use. 

What  about  the  other  parts  of 
the  company?  Our  ticket- 
producing  capability  still  survives, 
but  today  as  a  producer  of  airline 
tickets.  We  also  manufacture  a 
wide  variety  of  other  forms, 
mainly  transportation-related,  in- 
cluding most  recently  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  baggage-tag  company. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  I  must  ad- 
mit that  technology  is  beginning 
to  have  a  major  impact,  perhaps 
because  of  the  huge  number  of 
people  using  airline  tickets  and 
the  resulting  need  to  process  a 
large  volume  of  material.  Here  we 
probably  are  seeing  the  replace- 
ment of  one  type  of  product  —  the 
multi-ply  ticket  —  by  another  — 
the  single-ply  ticket,  to  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
tain as  much  or  more  information 
than  the  previous  multi-ply  form. 
So-called  "smart  forms"  are  in  fact 
the  wave  of  the  future  in  the  forms 
industry.  These  are  the  kind  of 
form  which  may  be  paper-based 
but  which  will,  thanks  to  techno- 
logical advances  such  as  the  mag- 
netic strip,  contain  far  more  infor- 
mation than  was  possible  before. 
This  shift  is  made  necessary  by 
the  increased  complexity  and 


speed  required  in  the  modern 
world  -  indeed,  it  is  not  unlike 
the  recent  notice  I  saw  that  your 
own  library  is  shifting  from  the 
old  card  catalogue  to  an  online 
system,  which  has  evidently 
proven  popular. 

And  what  of  Rand  McNally's 
publishing  activity?  We  used  to  try 
to  publish  a  lot  of  different  types 
of  books.  We  had  a  fair-sized 
educational  publishing  unit.  We 
had  a  smallish  trade  publishing 
activity.  We  did  juvenile  books,  too 
—  and  had  done  all  these  for  a 
long  time,  in  some  cases  since  the 
19th  century.  Yet  we  do  none  of 
them  anymore,  and  instead  have 
focused  virtually  all  our  attention 
on  the  geographic  and  carto- 
graphic products  for  which  we  are 
best  known.  In  doing  this  we  are 
acting  as  many  other  firms  have 
done  in  refocusing  their  activities 
on  what  they  do  best,  and  we  have 
found  the  consequences  generally 
to  be  very  beneficial.  We  have  also 
built  up  our  own  nationwide  distri- 
bution system  for  our  map  and 
atlas  products  that  are  suitable  for 
the  mass  market,  since,  at  least  in 
this  type  of  publishing,  effective 
distribution  is  so  important.  In 
publishing  I  might  mention  that 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  much 
technological  development,  but  we 
see  little  to  suggest  any  truly  fun- 
damental change  in  information 
conveyance  in  the  near  future. 
Many  of  the  internal  methods  of 
map  making  are  changing,  due  to 
digitalization,  but  the  ongoing  de- 
mand for  road  atlases,  road  maps, 
atlases,  geographic  directories, 
and  related  products  continues  to 
be  very  strong,  generally  at  rates 
of  growth  in  excess  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  newest  part  of  the 
company  is  called  TDM,  or  Trans- 
portation Data  Management,  and 


it  is  our  major  effort  to  date  in  the 
area  of  electronic  information. 
TDM  has  found  a  successful  way 
to  handle  the  large  amount  of 
mileage  information  that  Rand 
McNally  had  accumulated  in  years 
of  map  making  and  to  make  this 
information  available  in  various 
forms  in  an  electronic  way.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  after  a  substan- 
tial development  effort  TDM  has 
prospered  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most 
profitable  parts  of  the 
company  -  surely 
further  evidence  that 
electronic  and  print 
media  can  success- 
fully co-exist  under 
the  same  roof! 

So  much  for  "our 
world,"  or  at  least  the 
particular  segment 
that  I  am  most 
directly  and  most 
closely  involved  with. 

The  larger  world  of  intellect  and 
culture,  with  which  we  are  in  a 
broad  sense  all  involved,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  closely 
connected  with,  and  deeply  and 
vitally  affected  by,  the  enormous 
developments  in  transportation 
and  especially  communications  in 
the  last  generation.  While  early 
predictions  of  "One  World"  were 
perhaps  simplistic  or  naive,  it  is 
hardly  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  genuinely  global  civili- 
zation. None  of  us  can  predict  ex- 
actly where  this  will  lead,  and  we 
know  that  it  will  not  be  without 
problems,  yet  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  the  responsibility,  both  in- 
dividual and  collective,  that  we  all 
have  to  bring  it  about. 


Surely  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  (and  causes)  of  this  de- 
velopment —  and  one  that  should 
be  openly  recognized  —  is  the 
growth  of  the  electronic  media.  In 
an  earlier  day  this  would  have 
meant  radio  and  TV  to  most  peo- 
ple, with  the  primary  connotation 
being  entertainment  rather  than 
information.  Now,  however,  it 
means  much,  much  more  —  not 
merely  vastly  enhanced  com- 
puters and  all  that  goes  with  them 
but  also  optical  disks,  compact 
discs,  lasers,  satellites  and 
telecommunications,  graphic  com- 
munication, and  so  many  more 
developments  that  I  do  not  have 
time  to  name  them.  Ultimately 
they  all  have  to  do 
with  the  ability  to 
store  and  handle  in- 
formation and  data 
in  much  greater 
quantities  and  at 
much  greater  speeds 
than  before. 

To  a  certain  degree 
the  world  of  the 
printed  word  repli- 
cates, or  at  least 
tends  to  mimic,  these 
developments  in  the 
electronic  world.  This  is  seen 
primarily  in  the  much  increased 
demand  for  segmented,  more 
specific,  and  generally  more  prac- 
tical information,  available  with 
greater  frequency  and  rapidity.  We 
have  in  various  ways  attempted  to 
adjust  to  these  trends  in  our  busi- 
ness, and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  greater  demand  for  care- 
fully focused  material. 

These  changes  are  not  necessar- 
ily something  to  be  regretted.  Too 
often  people  dealing  mainly  with 
the  printed  word  tend  to  see  the 


negative  side  of  the  electronic 
sphere,  and  it  is  true  that  print  is 
not  always  able  to  satisfy  the  new 
needs.  But  the  real  point  is  that  as 
one  grows,  so  too  does  the  other 

—  at  least  this  has  been  our  own 
clear  experience.  Even  as  we  have 
seen  increases  in  our  "newer" 
electronic  types  of  products,  we 
have  also  seen  equally  strong  in- 
creases in  our  traditional  book 
business  and  other  printed 
products.  The  emerging  answer 
thus  seems  to  be  that  the  new 
civilization  will  require  the  serv- 
ices of  both  —  or  I  should  say  all 

—  media  if  it  is  truly  to  hold  to- 
gether and  be  successful. 

Here  at  Duke,  as  I  understand 
the  situation,  your  own  experience 
bears  out  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.  The  Fall  1987  inaugural  issue 
of  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
periodical  contains  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  large  investments  in 
time,  money,  and  equipment  that 
are  being  made  in  the  computeri- 
zation of  your  library  facilities. 
Has  this  in  any  way  reduced  use  of 
the  library  holdings?  Not  at  all  - 
let  me  quote  from  the  words  of 
your  own  University  Librarian: 
"Because  of  the  advent  of  com- 
puters and  information  in  elec- 
tronic form,  we  have  known  that 
libraries  would  change,  but  we 
have  not  known  precisely  how. 
This  past  year  in  Perkins  Library, 
however,  surprised  even  those  of 
us  who  thought  we  were  ready  for 
anything." 

"The  great  surprise  lay  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  almost  every  facet 
of  the  library.  In  fact,  the  library 
experienced  the  greatest  activity 
ever  recorded.  And  this  use  was 
not  up  by  a  fraction,  it  was  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Routine  circula- 
tion soared  30  % .  Reference  ques- 
tions were  up  by  12.4  % .  The  use 
of  the  public  documents  and  maps 


collection  increased  by  62%.  It 
was  by  all  measures  a  phenome- 
nal library  year." 

All  of  which  I  agree  with  whole- 
heartedly. The  well-being  of  one 
medium  can  and  should  serve  as  a 
kind  of  guarantee  of  the  well-being 
of  the  other.  Indeed,  we  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter,  given  the 
huge  volume  of  material  we  must 
deal  with  —  Duke  alone  has  3-1/2 
million  books  and  a  library  budget 
over  $11  million.  Duke,  North 
Carolina  State,  and  U.N.C.  at 
Chapel  Hill  together  have  a 
$31,000,000  budget  and  8  million 
books.  These  are  staggering  num- 
bers which  are  growing  rapidly. 

I  myself  have  seen  some  of  this 
from  the  library  perspective  too, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  of  the 
Chicago  institutions  of  which  we 
are  proudest  is  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  the  country.  My  father 
and  I  have  for  many  years  served 
the  Newberry  in  various  capaci- 
ties, and  I  am  quite  active  with 
them  right  now.  This  experience 
once  more  confirms  what  I  have 
said  -  that  the  introduction,  use, 
and  continued  growth  of  the  most 
modern  media,  far  from  reducing 
or  even  eliminating  use  of  the 
traditional  forms,  have  only  made 
them  that  much  more  available, 
useful,  and  attractive.  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relationship  will 
continue  to  operate.  In  fact,  in 
some  ways  it  is  this  very  success 
of  newer  media,  and  of  the  New- 
berry in  working  with  them,  that 
has  helped  persuade  us  at  Rand 
McNally  to  decide  to  give  all  of  our 
corporate  archives  and  map  col- 
lections to  the  Newberry.  I  know 
that  you  at  Duke  have  many  types 
of  "archival"  materials,  especially 
in  your  Manuscript  Department  — 


some  dealing  with  personal  and 
family  history,  some  with  com- 
mercial matters  —  and  especially 
the  recently  acquired  J.  Walter 
Thompson  archives  which  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  and  hear  about  this 
afternoon. 

You  also  have  found  that  these 
collections  are  only  useful  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  properly  cata- 
logued, organized,  and  accessible 
to  those  who  might  benefit  from 
them.  It  is  precisely  this  that  we 
are  seeking  at  achieve  through  the 
donation  of  our  company  map  col- 
lection to  the  Newberry. 

What  of  the  more  distant  future? 
Here  there  are  some  fundamental 
questions  that  transcend  the  differ- 
ence between  one  medium  and 
another.  The  basic  point  has  to  do 
with  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
human  knowledge  and  its  increas- 
ingly powerful  integration  into  all 
facets  of  life  —  something  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  "post- 
industrial  society."  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  becomes  manifestly 
impossible  for  any  institution,  no 
matter  how  large  or  well-endowed, 
to  gather  and  keep  everything. 
This  is  true  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  More  and 
more  the  principle  of  specializa- 
tion must  come  into  play,  as  in 
fact  it  has  been  doing  at  the  New- 
berry, at  Duke,  and  elsewhere.  But 
if  this  specialization  is  to  be  a  vital 
and  effective  approach,  it  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  appropriate 
sharing  with  other  institutions. 
Precisely  because  no  one  institu- 
tion can  do  everything,  and  pre- 
cisely because  this  requires 
greater  specialization,  there  arises 
ipso  facto  the  need  for  greater 
mutual  interdependence.  I  know 
that  you  at  Duke  are  doing  this 


Dr.  John  Sharpe  III  talks 
with  Andrew  McNally  IV 
following  the  Friends  din- 
ner meeting. 


with  the  other  large  libraries  at 
North  Carolina  State  and  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  and 
surely  this  approach  is  sound.  We 
are  doing  the  same  in  Chicago  at 
the  Newberry  by  cooperating  with 
Northwestern  University  Libraries 
as  well  as  the  Regenstein  Library 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ultimately,  this  interdependence 
in  the  intellectual  world  should 
stand  as  a  symbol  and  sign  of  the 
more  comprehensive  interdepen- 
dence, in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
that  can  continue  to  point  the  way 
to  a  better  future  for  all  of  us. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge,  the 
growth  of  the  printed  word  along 
with  the  steady  emergence  of  the 
new  computerized  technologies  to 
store  and  convey  information  pre- 
sent all  of  us  associated  with  infor- 
mation a  tremendous  challenge. 
How  do  we  manage  these 
changes? 


During  my  visit  to  your  Perkins 
Library  with  Jerry  this  afternoon, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  activities 
going  on  in  this  great  institution. 
Maintaining  and  supporting  this 
effort  relies  heavily  on  the  support 
of  people  such  as  you  -  the 
Friends  of  the  Library.  In  the  years 
ahead,  Jerry  and  his  staff  will 
need  all  the  help  they  can  muster 
to  keep  up  with  the  challenges  of 
managing  the  information  explo- 
sion. All  great  libraries  should  be 
the  focal  point  on  campus  for 
learning!  Clearly,  Duke  University 
has  that  focus  and  dedication  to 
excellence.  = 

This  speech  was  delivered  before  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  at  the  annual 
dinner  on  March  19, 1988. 


Dr.  Mattie  Underwood  Russell,  re- 
tired Curator  of  Manuscripts,  died 
May  4, 1988  at  the  age  of  72.  A  na- 
tive of  Pontotoc  County,  Missis- 
sippi, she  earned  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
state  before  moving  permanently 
to  North  Carolina.  From  1943 
through  1946  she  taught  at  Mars 
Hill  College. 

In  1946  Dr.  Russell  began  a  long 
relationship  with  Duke  University. 
She  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  1956  from 
Duke  by  writing  her  dissertation 
on  William  Holland  Thomas,  the 
white  chief  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokee  Indians.  As  a  student 
worker  in  the  Duke  Library,  she 
fell  in  love  with  the  Manuscript 
Department  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  it.  She  was  named  As- 
sistant Curator  in  1948  and  Cura- 
tor in  1952,  a  position  she  held 
until  her  retirement  on  May  31, 
1985.  In  addition  to  her  position  at 
Duke,  she  was  an  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Library 
Science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  from  1969  through  1978. 


Dr.  Mattie  U.  Russell 


As  Curator  of  Manuscripts  at 
Duke,  Dr.  Russell's  major  contri- 
bution was  the  development  of  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  cata- 
log that  made  this  nationally  ac- 
claimed collection  readily  avail- 
able to  researchers.  She  was 
actively  involved  in  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists,  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Southern  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  Society  of  American  Ar- 
chivists honored  her  long  service 
to  the  profession  by  naming  her  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1979.  In 
the  preface  of  many  scholarly 
books  she  is  thanked  and  praised 
by  authors  who  received  her 
generous  assistance.  Not  least 
among  her  accomplishments  was 
the  example  and  encouragement 
she  provided  for  young  people 
who  wished  to  enter  her  profes- 
sion. "1  was  always  so  impressed 
that  she  retained  her  good  humor 
and  love  for  her  profession  and 
did  not  let  her  administrative 
duties  dampen  that  enthusiasm," 
wrote  one  of  them. 


Memorials  may  be  sent  to  Duke 
University  and  designated  for  the 
Mattie  U.  Russell  Fund  for  the  Col- 
lection and  Preservation  of 
Manuscripts. 

Friends  will  also  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  the  following 
members  and  members'  spouses: 
Mrs.  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
Adelaide  D.  Clark 
Elizabeth  Griggs  Cooke 
Mrs.  Alan  K.  Manchester 
Herbert  Morse 
Ovid  Pierce 
Thomas  Pollock 
Mrs.  Charles  Syndor 
Condolences  are  extended  to  their 
families. 

BORROWING  PRIVILEGES 

Library  borrowing  privileges  are 
now  a  benefit  of  membership  in 
the  Friends  of  the  Library,  by  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mem- 
bers may  apply  for  a  borrower's 
card  at  the  Circulation  Desk  of  Per- 
kins Library. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Friends  was  held  this  year  on 
March  19  in  the  Searle  Center, 
preceded  by  a  sherry  hour.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  people  attended 
the  meeting,  at  which  Andrew 
McNally  IV,  the  President  of  Rand 
McNally  and  Company,  spoke.  His 
remarks  are  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Note:  A  woman's  yellow  and 
white  scarf  was  left  at  one  of  the 
tables.  If  is  it  yours,  please  notify 
the  editor. 

FORTUNE'S  TENNIS  BALL 

With  this  intriguing  title,  Friends 
were  invited  to  a  program  on  May 
26,  featuring  Dr.  Christopher  Ar- 
mitage.  The  topic  of  his  presenta- 
tion was  further  explicated  by  his 
subtitle,  "Bouncing  About  with  the 
Bibliography  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh." 
Armitage,  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  frequent  visiting 
professor  in  the  Canadian  Studies 
program  at  Duke,  described  both 
Sir  Walter's  exploits  and  his  own 
experiences  in  compiling  the  bib- 
liography. In  his  entertaining  and 
fascinating  address,  Armitage 
reviewed  Ralegh's  life,  including  in 
his  remarks  many  anecdotes  and 
amusing  sketches  of  Ralegh's  ad- 
ventures both  in  England  and 
abroad. 


The  annotated  bibliography  of 
approximately  2,000  items  written 
by  or  about  Ralegh  was  published 
by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press  in  association  with 
America's  Four  Hundredth  An- 
niversary Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources. 

NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

The  following  individuals  have 
qualified  for  life  membership  in 
the  Friends  since  March: 
Prof.  Donn  Michael  Farris 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Giles 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Reinhardt 
Mr.  Burke  M.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 
Mr.  C.  David  White 

JEREMY  NORTH 
STUDENT  BOOK 
COLLECTION  CONTEST 

At  the  annual  dinner  on  March  19, 
the  three  winners  of  the  Jeremy 
North  Student  Book  Collection 
Contest  were  announced.  The 
graduate  student  winner  was  An- 
drew Adams,  a  student  in  the  Di- 
vinity School,  for  his  collection  of 
works  on  the  history  of  Biblical  in- 
terpretation. The  first  prize  for  un- 
dergraduates went  to  Robert  Tra- 
wick,  a  sophomore,  and  the 
second  prize  was  given  to  Jamie 
Topolski,  a  freshman.  The  subject 
of  Trawick's  collection  is  British 
and  American  literature  of  the 
19th  century.  Philosophy  is  the  fo- 


cus of  Topolski's  collection.  Each 
of  the  winners  received  a  gift  cer- 
tificate to  the  Gothic  Bookshop, 
provided  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Gothic  and  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bookstores,  Friend  of  the 
Library  Jerry  Eidenier. 


Dr.  Jesse  Sell  (center) 
receives  his  life  member 
certificate  from  Dr.  Jerry 
Campbell  while  Griffith 
Davis,  also  a  new  life 
member,  looks  on. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
1988/89 

The  following  individuals  were 
elected  as  members  or  officers  of 
the  Friends'  Executive  Committee 
for  1988/89: 

Marion  Salinger,  Chairman 
Frances  Rollins,  Vice-Chairman 
Joline  Ezzell,  Secretary 
Barbara  Booth 
Delores  Burke 
Mark  Kearney 
Jane  Vogel 


Dr.  Christopher  Armitage 


The  central  exhibit  case 
included  examples  of 
Friends'  publications  and 
membership  brochures, 
memorabilia  from  past  ac- 
tivities, and  programs  and 
examples  of  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  library  collec- 
tion purchased  with  mo- 
nies contributed  by 
Friends  of  the  Library. 


FRIENDS'  FAVORITES 

What  do  The  Little  Prince  and 
Middlemarch  have  in  common? 
Why  would  Technics  and  Civiliza- 
tion by  Lewis  Mumford  and  Forty 
Acres  and  a  Goat  by  Will  Campbell 
share  a  display  case,  or  The  Darm- 
stadter  Haggadah  and  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier's  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  have  equal  billing?  Each  of 
these  is  a  favorite  book  of  one  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Library,  and  this 
was  the  subject  of  the  popular  dis- 
play in  the  foyer  of  Perkins  Library 
during  the  month  of  April. 

The  Friends  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  request  for  fa- 
vorite books  and  many  gave  the 
reason  for  their  choice.  Fred  Chap- 
pell  chose  The  Aeneid  because 
"there  is  about  [it]  a  modesty  that 
is  endearing  as  well  as  inevitable." 
The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy  Gent,  by  Laurence  Sterne 
is  the  favorite  of  Dr.  Leonard  Gold- 
water  "for  the  sheer  fun  of  it." 
Janie  Morris  chose  I  Know  Why 
the  Caged  Bird  Sings  by  Maya  An- 
gelou  because  "Her  boundless  hu- 
man spirit  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me." 


The  books  selected  became 
their  owners'  favorites  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Dr.  Jerry  Campbell  found 
his  favorite  book,  The  Pocket  Book 
of  Verse,  at  a  library  book  sale. 
Susanne  Walton  received  her  fa- 
vorite book,  Le  Pastissier  Francais 
as  a  gift  from  her  husband.  Roger 
Marshall  read  The  Anointed  by 
Clyde  Davis  when  he  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  and  still  enjoys  it  today. 
The  display  also  included  a  visual 
history  of  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary through  its  publications,  pro- 
grams, and  gifts  to  the  library. 
Friends'  privileges  and  activities 
were  highlighted.  = 


A  variety  of  authors  and 
subjects  were  included  in 
the  books  chosen  by 
Friends  of  the  Library  as 
their  favorites. 


FRIENDS'  FAVORITES 

Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  TheAeneid 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1963 

Darmstadter  Haggadah 

Helen  Santmyer, . . .  And  Ladies  of  the  Club 

Winston  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War 

George  Kennan,  Memoirs,  v.  1 

Ancient  Greek  papyri  (The  Lord's  Prayer,  5th 

cent.,  and  Tatius'  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  2nd 

cent.) 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King 
William  F.  Buckley,  Mongoose  R.I. P. 
Vita  Sackville-West,  In  Your  Garden 

In  Your  Garden  Again 

More  for  Your  Garden 

Even  More  for  Your  Garden 
Lionel  Stevenson,  The  Showman  of  Vanity  Fair 
Wilburt  Davison,  The  Compleat  Pediatrician 
Jay  Arena  and  John  McGovern,  Davison  of  Duke 
Thorstein  Veblen.  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  The  Standardization  of 

Error 

H.  H.  Bender,  Home  of  the  Indoeuropeans 
Lewis  Carroll,  Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Eli  Evans,  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Mi  Hay,  Collected  Lyrics 
Emily  Dickinson,  The  Complete  Poems 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  Gift  from  the  Sea 
Gustave  Flaubert,  Premieres  Lettres  a  L.C 

(limited  edition,  illustrated) 
Clyde  Davis,  The  Anointed 
Le  Pastissier  Francais 
Eudora  Welty,  Selected  Stories 
George  Eliot,  Middlemarch 
Laurence  Sterne,  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  Gent. 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery,  The  Little  Prince 
Lewis  Mumford,  Technics  and  Civilization 
Will  Campbell,  Forty  Acres  and  a  Goat 
Maya  Angelou,  /  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird 
Sings 

M.  E.  Speare,  ed.  The  Pocket  Book  of  Verse 


Fred  Chappell 
Marion  Salinger 
Abram  Kanof 
Charlotte  Corbin 

Ole  Holsti 


William  Willis 
William  Treat 
Ruth  Matthews 


Louise  Talley 
Lillian  Pollock 

Susan  Dees 


Weston  LaBarre 
Dorothy  Brock 
E.  J.  Evans 


Joline  Ezzell 

Clifford  Sanderson 
Roger  Marshall 
Susanne  Walton 
Joe  Rees 
Anne  F.  Scott 

Leonard  Goldwater 
Florence  Blakely 
[.  B.  Holley,  Jr. 
William  King 

Janie  Morris 
Jerry  Campbell 


FRIENDS 

MEMBERSHIPS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

Membership  in  the  Friends 
of  the  Duke  University  Li- 
brary is  a  thoughtful  and 
educational  gift.  Member- 
ship benefits  include: 

•  book  borrowing  privileges 
at  Duke  libraries 

•  subscription  to  Duke 
University  Libraries 

•  invitations  to  receptions, 
lectures,  and  special 
events 

Regular  membership  is  $25. 
Your  gift  will  be  appreciated 
all  year.  Please  call  (919) 
684-2034  for  details. 


LETTER  FROM  THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Jerry  D.  Campbell 


This  is  the  first  of  two  issues  of 
Duke  University  Libraries  to  focus 
on  international  studies  and  the 
collections  that  support  them.  In- 
ternational programs  and  collec- 
tions are  essential  to  the  Univer- 
sity both  for  concrete  and 
symbolic  reasons,  and  we  are 
proud  to  highlight  them  in  this 
way. 

International  studies  and  the 
materials  that  support  them  help 
us  remember  as  an  academic  com- 
munity that  learning  has  no 
parochial  boundaries.  In  order  to 
support  international  studies,  the 
library  acquires  materials  from 
many  countries  and  in  many  lan- 
guages. International  programs 
and  materials  help  us  remember, 
as  well,  that  learning  does  not  bow 
to  ideological  differences.  Whether 


the  country  of  origin  is  capitalist, 
socialist,  or  other  is  not  a  factor  in 
book  selection. 

Scholarly  knowledge  is  increas- 
ingly the  property,  and  the  prod- 
uct, of  a  world  community.  Like 
music  and  the  arts,  science  and 
the  humanities  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing international  "languages"  as 
well.  The  presence  of  interna- 
tional study  programs  on  campus 
continually  reminds  us  of  this  by 
putting  us  in  touch  with  other  cul- 
tures and  by  doing  so  in  a  context 
common  to  all  —  that  of  human 
learning. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Congratulations  on  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  first  issue  of 
Duke  University  Libraries.  The 
theme  of  automation  and  its 
challenges  and  benefits  to  Duke's 
libraries'  users  and  staff  was  as 
clearly  developed  and  explained  as 
anything  on  the  topic  I  have  read 
in  a  longtime. 

Best  wishes  on  what  should  be 
a  very  successful  and  widely  read 
publication. 

Jane  Williams 
State  Librarian 

North  Carolina  Division  of  State 
Library 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


"Excellent  work"  is  how  I  describe 
the  Spring  1988  issue  of  DUKE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES.  The  ar- 
ticles contained  in  this  issue  held 
my  interest  from  page  1  to  page 
28.  The  charts  and  photographs 
were  placed  well  throughout  the 
publication. 

Please  keep  me  on  your  mailing 
list.  I  look  forward  to  reading  fu- 
ture issues. 

Donald  E.  Riggs 
Dean  of  University  Libraries 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona  = 


Carpet,  mat,  and  twenty 
years  of  dust  underneath 
were  removed  during  the 
first  week  in  May. 

ROLL  OUT  THE  CARPET 

The  carpet  was  literally  rolled  out, 
and  in,  during  May.  The  original, 
twenty-year  old  carpet  on  the  main 
floor  of  Perkins  Library  was  com- 
pletely replaced.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  mammoth  task, 
books,  periodicals,  microfiche 
readers,  and  computers  were  re- 
moved from  the  area,  the  card 
catalogs  and  all  their  drawers  were 
relocated,  and  the  entire  public 
area  of  the  first  floor  was  closed, 
along  with  the  main  entrance.  Al- 
though no  periodical  or  reference 
service  was  available,  patrons  were 
able  to  check  out  books  at  a  tem- 
porary circulation  desk  set  up  in 
the  old  entrance  lobby. 

Signs  directed  patrons  along  the 
circuitous  route  from  the  old  en- 
trance to  the  stacks  of  Perkins. 
(During  the  installation  the  fire 
alarm  sounded,  giving  patrons  and 
staff  alike  yet  another  chance  to 
wander  through  the  old  and  new 
stacks  in  search  of  the  exit.)  The 
recarpeting  was  completed  and 
everything  put  back  together 
ahead  of  schedule.  Not  only  is 
there  new  carpet,  but  a  computer 
cluster  for  student  use  and  space 
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for  additional  online  catalog  termi- 
nals have  been  provided  by  con- 
solidating and  rearranging  the 
card  catalogs. 

OFF-SITE  STORAGE 

The  library  has  received  a 
$785,000  grant  from  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  for  the  purchase 
of  movable,  compact  shelving  that 
will  be  installed  later  this  fall  in  a 
newly-constructed  58,000  sq.  ft. 
warehouse  one  mile  from  West 
Campus.  In  addition  to  books, 
medical  archives  and  records  and 
medical  materials  will  be  stored  in 
the  warehouse,  which  the  univer- 
sity is  leasing. 

With  the  compact  shelving  sys- 
tem, which  substantially  reduces 
the  number  of  aisles,  the  library's 
space  in  the  building  will  house 
600,000-700,000  books.  A  com- 
mittee of  library  staff  and  faculty 
members  is  presently  determining 
which  materials  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  off-site  location. 
Though  not  physically  in  the  li- 
brary, books  in  storage  will  be 
readily  accessible.  When  a  patron 
wants  a  book  that  is  in  the  ware- 
house, a  member  of  the  library 
staff  will  retrieve  it  from  the  stor- 
age area.  A  staff  member  will  visit 


the  warehouse  daily  or  as  necess- 
sary  to  respond  to  requests. 

Since  the  combined  shelving  ca- 
pacity of  the  nine  libraries  in  the 
Perkins  Library  system  was 
reached  this  year,  the  grant  from 
the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  is  espe- 
cially timely  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

MAPS  FROM  CANADA' 

The  growth  of  the  Canadian 
Studies  Center  and  an  upswing  in 
the  public's  interest  in  Canada 
were  major  factors  leading  to  the 
recent  designation  of  Perkins  Li- 
brary as  one  of  a  handful  of  U.S. 
depositories  for  Canadian  maps. 
In  requesting  depository  status, 
Stuart  Basefsky,  documents  refer- 
ence and  maps  librarian,  cited  the 
growing  amount  of  research  in  the 
Triangle  area  involving  Canada 
and  the  increasing  number  of 
Canadians  migrating  to  and  vaca- 
tioning in  North  Carolina.  "A  lot  of 
people  aren't  aware  of  all  the  ties 
between  Canada  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  addition  to  the  business 
and  research  projects  being  con- 
ducted, our  state  is  the  number 
one  vacation  spot  for  Canadians." 

The  library  was  already  a 
depository  for  Canadian  govern- 
ment publications,  but  there  were 
gaps  in  the  Canadian  map  collec- 
tion. As  a  map  depository,  the  li- 
brary will  receive  lists  of  the  avail- 
able maps  and  series  of  maps  for 
ordering.  Clark  Cahow,  director  of 
the  Canadian  Studies  Center,  said 
he  is  excited  about  the  new  availa- 
bility of  the  maps.  "We  couldn't  be 
happier  about  this,  because  it's  go- 
ing to  provide  us  a  graphic  set  of 
maps  for  history,  economy,  sociol- 
ogy, political  science  and  public 
policy.  We'll  receive  political  and 
economic  maps  as  well  as  stan- 
dard geographic  maps.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  population  growth  and 
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demographics  will  also  be  glad  to 
hear  about  the  maps." 

Access  to  most  of  the  maps  is- 
sued by  the  Canadian  government 
will  also  aid  researchers  working 
in  areas  such  as  forestry,  geology, 
environmental  studies,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  "people  who  plan  to  go 
fishing,"  according  to  Basefsky. 
"These  maps  can  be  used  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  They  can 
be  used  by  botanists  to  locate  ex- 
actly where  a  certain  type  of  plant 
is  found  and  by  epidemiologists  to 
track  a  disease.  Their  uses  are 
endless." 

The  Canadian  government 
wants  the  public  as  well  as  aca- 
demics to  use  the  maps,  he  said. 
"When  they  make  a  Canadian 
map  depository,  their  interest  is 
that  it  get  the  widest  distribution 
and  use  possible." 

The  several  hundred  Canadian 
maps  will  comprise  only  a  small 
portion  of  Perkins'  total  collection 
of  100,000  maps  but  will  consti- 
tute a  significant  grouping. 


MIDDLESWORTH  AWARDS 

The  first  Middlesworth  awards 
were  presented  in  April  to  four 
Duke  students.  Two  awards  are 
made  annually  to  an  undergradu- 
ate and  a  graduate  student  who 
write  the  best  papers  based  largely 
on  Duke  manuscript  collections. 
Two  runner-up  awards  are  given  as 
well.  Chester  Middlesworth,  '49, 
has  provided  funding  for  the 
awards,  which  were  established  to 
encourage  and  recognize  excel- 
lence of  research,  analysis,  and 
writing  by  Duke  students  in  the 
use  of  primary  source  materials 
held  by  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment. John  Paul  Middlesworth 
and  Mark  J.  Middlesworth,  sons  of 
the  founder,  presented  the  awards 
at  a  reception  on  April  12  in  the 
Manuscript  Department. 

STOP  AND  LISTEN 

Several  members  of  the  library 
staff  have  stopped  and  listened  to 
patrons'  opinions  about  the  infor- 
mation supplied  in  the  online 
catalog.  During  the  fall  1987  se- 
mester, they  interviewed  over  100 
people  who  had  used  the  online 
catalog,  asking  them  how  they 
learned  to  use  it,  which  display 
options  they  used,  which  pieces  of 
information  in  the  display  they 
found  useful,  and  how  important  it 
was  to  be  able  to  find  easily  all  an 
author's  works.  The  survey  yielded 
the  following  information: 
•  The  distribution  by  status  (i.e., 
faculty,  undergraduate,  graduate) 
of  the  online  catalog  users  mir- 
rored the  distribution  of  the 
university  population. 
•72%  of  the  respondents  learned 
to  use  the  online  catalog  by 
teaching  themselves,  with  the 
assistance  of  guidesheets  at  the 
terminals.  Of  these,  81% 
claimed  general  to  high  comfort 
with  computers. 


•  The  most  important  items  in  the 
displays,  in  the  respondents' 
opinions,  are  the  location,  call 
number,  author,  and  title.  Lan- 
guage and  date  of  publication 
are  important  to  about  one-third 
of  those  surveyed. 

•  A  majority  of  those  surveyed 
wanted  to  know  all  the  works  by 
a  particular  author  and  knew 
how  to  use  the  system  to  find 
them.  In  contrast,  only  12%  of 
the  respondents  ever  wanted  to 
know  a  former  name  of  a  book 
(in  cases  where  the  same  text  is 
issued  under  more  than  one 
title). 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  several 
recommendations  were  made  and 
have  either  been  adopted  or  are 
presently  being  investigated. 
These  include: 

•  educational  programs  for  self- 
taught  users, 

•  attention  by  staff  to  terminals 
and  to  the  guides  and  instruc- 
tional materials  placed  there, 

•  reduction  in  the  time  spent  by 
cataloging  staff  on  providing 
notes  and  information  about  the 
illustrative  material  and  pagina- 
tion of  materials  cataloged,  and 

•  elimination  of  special  cataloging 
procedures  to  link  all  editions  of 
a  publication,  regardless  of 
name  variations,  by  use  of  a  uni- 
form title,  and 

•  redesign  of  the  display  screens. 
This  survey  may  eventually  re- 
sult in  both  a  better  online  catalog 
for  patrons  and  a  reduction  in  the 
time  required  for  cataloging  publi- 
cations. = 


'Quotes  and  other  text  reprinted  from 
articles  appearing  in  The  (Raleigh) 
News  and  Observer,  19  May  1988  and 
[he  Duke  Dialogue,  10  June  1988. 


James  Agee,  1909-1955 
AGEE 

Perkins  Library  has  acquired  for 
its  media  collection  Agee,  a  film 
biography  of  James  Agee  on 
videocassette.  The  film  was  nomi- 
nated in  1980  for  an  Academy 
Award  in  the  category  of  Best  Fea- 
ture Documentary  and  won  a  Blue 
Ribbon  at  the  American  Film 
Festival. 

James  Agee,  one  of  the  most 
talented  writers  of  our  time, 
worked  as  a  poet,  journalist,  film 
critic,  screenwriter,  and  novelist. 
The  film  includes  scenes  of  the 
Tennessee  countryside  where  he 
grew  up.  It  introduces  the  viewer 
to  his  college  roommate;  his  three 
wives;  and  people  with  whom  he 
worked,  including  John  Huston, 
Walker  Evans,  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
Dwight  MacDonald,  and  Father 
Flye,  the  Episcopal  minister  who 
was  Agee's  lifelong  friend.  Agee 
himself  speaks  through  his  works 
Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men, 
The  African  Queen,  and  A  Death 
in  the  Family. 

In  Agee  Ross  Spears,  filmmaker 
from  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  has 
created  a  perceptive  and  affecting 
portrait  of  this  intense  writer 
whose  life  ended  in  1955  at  the 
age  of  forty-five. 


LONG  SHADOWS 

The  library  has  acquired  a  copy  of 
Long  Shadows:  The  Legacy  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  This 
videocassette  explores  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Civil  War  still 
plays  a  part  in  American  culture: 
from  civil  rights  to  foreign  policy, 
from  politics  to  economics,  from 
North  to  South.  The  film  features, 
among  others,  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren, Studs  Terkel,  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  John  Hope  Franklin,  along 
with  weekend  soldiers,  relic  col- 
lectors, Vietnam  veterans,  and 
Civil  Rights  activists. 

The  filming  was  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  Humanities 
Committees  of  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Alabama,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana, and  Texas. 

CHUCK  DAVIS,  DANCING 
THROUGH  WEST  AFRICA 

Several  American  dancers  accom- 
panied Chuck  Davis,  an  interna- 
tionally renowned  ethnic  dancer, 
on  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
West  Africa.  During  this  visit, 
Chuck  Davis,  Dancing  Through 
West  Africa  was  created.  This 
28-minute  film  is  a  celebration  of 
traditional  African  dance  filmed  in 
the  villages  and  suburban  com- 
pounds of  three  different  ethnic 
groups  (Wolof,  Mandinka,  and  Di- 
ola)  in  Senegal  and  The  Gambia. 
After  highlighting  the  importance 
of  dance  in  the  daily  life  of  these 
West  African  people,  the  film  con- 
cludes with  a  performance  in  the 
United  States  by  Chuck  Davis  and 
members  of  his  company,  the  Afri- 
can American  Dance  Ensemble. 
The  film  is  available  in  the 
Reserves  and  Media  Department. 


FACSIMILE  OF 
ARTIST'S  HAGGADAH 

Through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Abram  Kanof,  the  library  has  ac- 
quired/! Song  of  David:  A  Limited 
Edition  Facsimile  of  the  Moss  Hag- 
gadah.  This  work  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  hand-written  and  richly  illumi- 
nated Haggadah  created  by  artist 
David  Moss  in  1980.  It  combines 
calligraphy,  micrography,  gou- 
aches, gold  leaf,  acrylics,  and 
paper-cuts.  The  Moss  Haggadah  is 
a  broadly  researched,  imaginative 
and  intensely  personal  reaction  to 
the  events  of  the  Exodus  and  Pass- 
over celebration.  The  facsimile 
edition,  limited  to  500  copies,  con- 
sists of  an  actual  folio-sized  facsi- 
mile volume  bound  in  goat  skin 
leather  and  a  cloth-bound  com- 
mentary volume. 
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Illustration  from  the  Moss 
Haggadah,  in  fourteen 
continuously  closer  depic- 
tions, of  the  self  fermenta- 
tion of  leaven  from  the 
wheat  plant  to  its  DNA 
structure 


OED  ON  CD 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
twelve  volumes  and  1,800,000 
quotations  long,  is  now  available 
on  CD-ROM  (compact  disk).  The 
disks  are  read  by  a  drive  unit 
much  like  a  CD  player.  When  con- 
nected to  an  IBM  PC  or  compati- 
ble, the  drive  unit  transmits  the 
OED  directly  to  the  computer's 
memory,  where  special  software 
can  display  it,  search  it,  and  store 
and  print  its  text. 

The  ways  to  search  the  OED 
multiply  on  CD-ROM;  instead  of 
looking  up  entries  one  at  a  time, 
one  can  instantly  search  for  every 
occurrence  of  specified  words, 
phrases,  terms,  categories,  names, 
titles,  dates,  or  abbreviations  ap- 
pearing anywhere  within  the  data- 
base. There  are  eight  possible 
fields  in  which  to  search  an  entry, 
such  as  the  "quote  date,"  the  year 
in  which  an  author's  quoted  work 
appeared;  the  "quote  text,"  a  word 
or  words  within  quoted  text;  or  the 
"sense,"  the  definition.  It  will  store 
up  to  sixteen  queries  indefinitely, 
and  can  print  out  dictionary  entry 
selections  or  send  them  to  a  stan- 
dard DOS  file  for  later  use. 


N  THE  BEGINNING  GOD  CREATED  THE 
HEAVEN  AND  THE  EARTH. 


AND  THE  EARTH  was  without  form,  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Anil 
God  said  :  Let  there  be  light  :  and  there  was  light  ;  and 
God  saw  the  light,  that  it'  was  good. 
AN  D  <  lOD  DIVIDED  the  light  from  the  darkness  ; 
and  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night. 

AND  GOD  SAID:  Let  there  he  lights  in  the  firma- 


This  is  an  invaluable  tool  for  re- 
search and  a  wonderful  use  of  to- 
day's technology.  It  can  be  found 
near  the  Reference  Desk  in  Per- 
kins Library. 

CONFEDERATE  IMPRINT 

An  additional  volume  has  been  ad- 
ded to  the  Rare  Book  Room's  col- 
lection of  publications  from  the 
Confederate  States.  Salvation  For 
The  Sinner  was  written  by  Isaac 
W.  K.  Handy  and  published  in 
1861.  The  note  on  the  verso  of  the 
title  page  of  this  eight-page  treatise 
reads,  "The  expense  of  printing 
this  little  tract  is  defrayed,  by  a  do- 
nation to  the  author,  by  the  late 
Robert  Forsyth,  of  Co.  F.,  14th  Reg. 
Louisiana  Volunteers;  who  was  ex- 
ecuted near  Camp  Benjamin,  in 
Norfolk  County,  Va.,  under  sen- 
tence of  a  Regimental  Court  Mar- 
tial, for  an  alleged  high  crime.  The 
doctrines  here  taught  are  the  same 
that  were  preached  to  him  in  his 
cell:  and  which  resulted  in  his 
hopeful  conversion." 

IN  THE  BEGINNING.  .  . 

The  Beginning  of  the  World  by  Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones  was  published 
in  1902,  after  his  death.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  volume,  written 
by  Georgiana  Burne-Jones,  in- 
cludes the  following  information. 
"The  designs  in  this  book  were 
made  for  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Mr.  Mackail's  'Biblia  Innocentium,' 
which  was  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  to  have 
contained  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pictures.  Many  of  these  were  be- 
gun, but  none  quite  finished.  The 


twenty-five  designs  here  given 
were  so  far  carried  out  that,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  it 
has  been  possible  to  complete  and 
reproduce  them."  The  handsome 
designs  illustrate  chapters  1-4  of 
Genesis. 

SHELLEY'S  LETTERS 

The  library  has  obtained  a  copy  of 
a  two-volume  set  of  Letters  from 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  to  J.  H. 
Leigh  Hunt  of  which  only  thirty 
copies  were  printed.  The  work  was 
edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  and  pri- 
vately printed  in  London  in  1894. 

YANKEES  IN  GEORGIA 

A  history  of  Union  soldiers  fight- 
ing in  the  Southeast,  based  on  a 
diary,  is  now  available  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room.  Our  Regiment.  A  His- 
tory of  the  102d  Illinois  Volunteers 
with  Sketches  of  the  Atlanta  Cam- 
paign, the  Georgia  Raid,  and  The 
Campaign  of  the  Carolinas  was 
authored  by  Stephan  Fleharty  and 
published  in  1865.  Written  im- 
mediately after  the  events  it 
describes,  the  work  is  an  excellent 
source  for  studying  Sherman's 
1864-1865  campaign. 

CORRECTION 

The  library  does  not  have  a  copy 
of  The  Psalm  Singer's  Assistant, 
by  Daniel  Bayley,  described  as  a 
recent  acquisition  in  volume  1,  no. 
3  of  Duke  University  Libraries. 
Though  an  order  was  placed  for  it, 
it  had  already  been  sold.  The  edi- 
tor greatly  regrets  this  error.  = 


Place  a  book  in  Duke  Library 


Mre  you  looking  for  a 
tasteful  and  lasting  gift? 
Honor  a  family  member 
or  friend  on  a  birthday 
anniversary,  or  other 
special  occasion.  Com- 
memorate a  departed 


loved  one.  Your  gift  will 
serve  as  a  remembrance 
while  at  the  same  time 
serving  future  genera- 
tions of  Duke  students 
and  faculty. 


Please  type  or  print  legibly 

Please  add  book(s)  to  the  library  at  $35.00  each. 
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Subject  of  book: 
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Address:  
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Honoree's  and  donor's 
names  will  appear  on 
the  bookplate  of  the 
volume  chosen. 
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Duke  University  Library. 
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Friends'  activities  for 
the  year  begin  with  a 
fascinating  lecture, 
(p.  12) 


Was  it  something  I  said? 
An  illustration  from  one 
of  the  year's  interesting 
acquisitions,  (p.  19) 


A  piano  piece  for  six 
hands  is  one  of  the 
treasures  in  the 
Weinmann  Collection 
(Annual  Report,  p.  4) 
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The  library  subscribes  to 
newspapers  from  all  over 
the  globe,  in  a  variety  of 
languages. 


QUESTION:  How  do  you  fit  over 
500,000  books,  magazines,  jour- 
nals, and  newspapers  in  10,000 
square  feet  of  space? 
ANSWER:  Microforms,  of  course! 
QUESTION:  What  tells  you  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  in  almost 
every  language? 

ANSWER:  Newspapers,  of  course! 
The  Newspapers  and  Microforms 
Department,  located 
in  the  basement  of 
Perkins  Library,  com- 
bines these  two  types 
of  material  in  one 
easily  accessible 
place.  Staffed  by  three  full-time 
staff  members  who  are  assisted  by 
student  assistants  during  evenings 
and  weekends,  the  Newspapers 
and  Microforms  Department 
houses  and  services  current  and 


retrospective  newspapers  and 
most  of  the  library's  microform 
materials.  The  Department  is  not 
just  a  storage  facility  though;  it  is 
also  the  home  of  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation that  is  available  in  a  multi- 
tude of  important  research  collec- 
tions. These  collections  can  be 
accessed  through  the  online  cata- 
log, or  the  card  catalog  and  in- 
dexes located  in  the  Department. 
The  following  examples  of  the 
larger  collections  are  just  the  tip  of 
a  researcher's  iceberg. 

American  Periodicals  Series 
A  collection  of  rare  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  American  peri- 
odicals including  the  earliest  pub- 
lished works  of  many  outstanding 
American  writers. 

Early  American  Imprints, 
1639-1800 

The  full  text  of  non-serial  items 


(Books,  pamphlets,  and  broad- 
sides) printed  between  1639  and 
1800  in  the  United  States. 

Wright  American  Fiction,  v.  III. 
1876-1900 

Novels,  short  stories,  tall  tales, 
allegories,  tract-like  tales,  fictitious 
biographies,  and  travels  written  by 
American  authors  and  published 
between  1876  and  1900. 

Early  English  Books,  Series  I. 
1475-1640 

A  microfilmed  collection  of 
English  language  books  printed 
during  the  period  1475-1640, 
based  on  Pollard  and  Redgrave's 
Short  Title  Catalogue. 

Early  English  Books,  Series  II. 
1641-1700 

Books  and  other  materials 
selected  from  Wing's  Short-Title 
Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  British  America  and  of  Eng- 
lish Books  Printed  in  Other  Coun- 
tries, 1641-1700. 

Goldsmiths  ' -Kress  Library  of 
Economic  Literature 

The  combined  titles  from  the 
Goldsmiths'  Library  of  Economic 
Literature  at  the  University  of 
London  and  the  Kress  Library  of 
Business  and  Economics  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Landmarks  of  Science 

Microreproductions  of  scientific 
monographs  and  journals  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  early  twentieth 
centuries. 

The  Newspapers  and  Micro- 
forms Department  contains  other 
wonders  as  well.  While  these  large 
research  collections  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  holdings,  the 
department  houses  a  total  of  over 
500,000  items  in  microformat. 
These  include  newspapers,  jour- 
nals, magazines,  letters,  diaries, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  just  about 
any  other  kind  of  material  that  can 
be  filmed.  Access  to  these  hold- 
ings is  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment's card  catalog,  the  on-line 
catalog,  the  subject  card  catalog  on 
the  main  floor,  and  the  serials 
microfiche. 


The  department  provides  micro- 
form reader/printers  that  allow  pa- 
trons to  make  hard  (paper)  copies 
of  the  material  they  find  when 
doing  research.  Though  the  facili- 
ties are  self-service,  the  staff 
encourages  questions  and  is 
happy  to  render  assistance  to 
those  who  need  it. 

Newspapers  are  the  other  part 
of  our  business  and  we've  got  lots 
of  those!  We  currently  receive 
about  60  United  States  papers  and 
about  122  foreign  ones.  These  are 
housed  in  the  Newspaper  Reading 
Room  and  are  shelved  according 
to  place  of  publication.  Foreign 
papers  are  shelved  by  country  and 
then  by  title;  United  States  papers 
by  state  and  then  by  title.  Many  of 
these  papers  are  available  on  mi- 
crofilm —  from  the  1700s  to  the 
present  day.  Indexes  for  many  of 
the  newspapers  are  located  in  the 
Reference  area  on  the  first  floor. 
Current  newspaper  subscriptions 
are  selected  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  Library.  Duplication  of 
subscriptions  at  the  two  libraries 
is  kept  to  a  minimum  to  allow  a 
larger,  more  varied  selection  of 
newspapers  for  faculty  and  student 
use  throughout  the  Triangle  area. 
Suggestions  for  new  subscriptions 
are  welcome. 

The  collection  of  hard  copy 
historic  newspapers  is  fairly  exten- 
sive as  well.  The  card  catalog  that 
provides  access  to  them  is  divided 
into  two  sections:  one  for  foreign 
newspapers  and  the  other  for 
newspapers  from  the  United 
States.  Titles  from  1800  to  1870 
are  kept  in  locked  areas  and  are 
not  available  for  casual  browsing. 


Binding  and  filming  are 
the  two  most  common 
methods  for  preserving 
periodicals. 


Cindy  Handler  shares  a 
newspaper  report  with 
Sonya  White  and  Ashley 
Jackson,  staff  of  the 
Newspapers/Microforms 
Department. 


Newspapers  published  after  1870 
are  shelved  in  open  stacks. 

The  Newspapers  and  Micro- 
forms Department  also  offers  as- 
sistance with  bound  periodicals. 
The  staff  helps  patrons  locate 
bound  periodicals  in  the  sub- 
basement,  as  does  the  staff  of 
Current  Periodicals. 

The  Newspapers  and  Micro- 
forms Department  is  the  home  of 
a  growing  collection  of  materials 
and  a  friendly,  knowledgeable 
staff.  We  are  proud  of  our  collec- 
tion and  we  enjoy  helping  patrons 
to  use  it.  = 


NEW  MOVES  AREN'T  ONLY 
FOR  THE  BASKETBALL 
COURT 


CAROLYN  MYERS 
HEAD.  CURRENT  PERIODICALS 
SECTION 


"Periodicals  on  the  Move",  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Winter  1988  issue  of 
Duke  University  Libraries, 
described  the  August  1987  reloca- 
tion of  the  Current  Periodicals 
Section.  That  relocation  has  led  to 
a  number  of  changes  and  innova- 
tions during  the  1987/88 
academic  year. 

The  primary  purpose  for  mov- 
ing the  current  periodical  issues 
was  to  contain  the  collection  in  a 
controlled,  serviced  area.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  collection  of 
over  4,000  titles  was  seen  as  a 
means  of  making  Perkins'  current 
journals  more  readily  accessible. 
Once  the  periodicals  were  moved 
to  their  new  location,  a  security 
gate  was  installed  to  prevent  un- 
authorized removal  of  issues  from 
the  area.  Issues  must  be  checked 
out  before  they  can  be  taken  else- 
where. Only  those 


issues  being  checked 
out  for  overnight  use 
are  desensitized. 
This  practice  dis- 
courages borrowers 
from  forgetting  to 
return  issues  before 
leaving  Perkins 
Library. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cur- 
rent periodicals  collection  was 
made  more  secure,  overnight  bor- 
rowing privileges  were  extended  to 
undergraduates.  This  change  in 
policy  has  resulted  in  increased 
circulation.  In  1987/88,  7,747  is- 
sues were  checked  out  and 
brought  back.  Use  of  the  photo- 


copy machines  in  the  Current 
Periodicals  Section  has  increased 
as  well;  some  Duke  undergraduate 
students  would  rather  pay  for 
photocopies  than  borrow  anything 
they  have  to  return  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning! 

Immediately  following  the  phys- 
ical move  of  the  collection,  the 
section  containing  Oriental- 
language  periodicals  was  reor- 
ganized. A  staff  member  separated 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese- 
language  journals,  adding  each 
journal's  non-romanized  title  to 
the  romanized  title  on  the  shelf 
label. 

In  September,  the  hours  of  pub- 
lic service  in  Current  Periodicals 
were  extended,  from  the  hours  of 
the  Reference  Department  (closing 
at  10  p.m.,  Sunday-Thursday)  to  the 


Carolyn  Myers  uses  the 
serials  catalog  on 
microfiche  to  answer  a 
telephoned  question 
about  the  periodicals 
collection,  while  Pete 
Hurd  gathers  issues  for 
binding. 


later  hours  of  the  Circulation 
Department  (closing  at  11:45  p.m. 
Sunday-Thursday).  Twelve  student 
assistants,  one  part-time  parapro- 
fessional,  and  one  professional 
librarian  comprise  the  Current 
Periodicals  Section  staff.  The 
Serials  Department  supplies  regu- 
larly scheduled  assistance,  and 
personnel  from  the  Newspapers 
and  Microforms  Department 


volunteer  much-appreciated  help 
in  times  of  need. 

An  exciting  period  began  in 
September,  1987.  Since  that  time, 
the  Section  has  held  records  of  all 
issues  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  area  for  any  reason.  In 
addition  to  patron  circulation 
records,  there  are  records  of  issues 
in  the  process  of  being  bound,  is- 
sues which  have  been  replaced  in 
microformat,  titles  which  have 
been  relocated  as  a  result  of 
recataloging,  and  titles  which  have 
been  removed  due  to  the  cessation 
of  publication  or  the  cancellation 
of  subscriptions.  Current  Periodi- 
cals personnel  can  now  actually 
determine  the  whereabouts  of 
current  issues  for  patrons  at  the 
desk,  as  well  as  for  those  on  the 
telephone. 

Instruction  in  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  the  serials  catalog 
on  microfiche  is  an  ongoing 
activity  at  the  Current  Periodicals 
desk.  Many  location  problems  can 
be  solved  without  leaving  the  area. 
Frequently,  patrons  cannot  find 
the  periodical  they  want  because 
they  are  not  citing  the  title  in  the 
form  the  catalog  uses.  They  may 
be  looking  for  a  periodical  that  is 
no  longer  currently  received.  It 
may  be  located  in  the  Dewey  col- 
lection in  the  stacks  or  in  one  of 
the  branch  libraries.  Persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  Cutter  number 
arrangement  in  the  sub-basement 
usually  try  to  find  journals  in 
alphabetic  order  by  title,  rather 
than  in  order  by  the  Cutter  num- 
ber. Current  Periodicals  personnel 
are  able  to  help  solve  these  kinds 
of  problems. 

Guiding  patrons  through  the 
various  searching  options  can  be 
performed  from  the  Periodicals 
desk  with  some  success.  But  after 


repeated  encounters  with  "Fear  of 
the  Sub-basement"  from  young 
and  old,  the  Current  Periodicals 
staff  wanted  to  do  more.  Beginning 
in  February  1988,  Current  Periodi- 
cals personnel  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  locating  "miss- 
ing" bound  journal  volumes  in  the 
sub-basement  collection.  News- 
papers and  Microforms  Depart- 
ment personnel  joined  this 
venture,  increasing  the  likelihood 
that  an  individual  from  one  of  the 
two  service  points  would  be  able 
to  accompany  the  patron  in  his 
search  as  soon  as  the  problem  was 
identified.  The  responsibility  for 
checking  out  bound  journal 
volumes  to  graduate  students  and 
faculty  was  transferred  to  Current 
Periodicals  together  with  the  exist- 
ing circulation  files  for  these 
items.  The  file  of  lost  and  missing 
journal  volumes,  records  of  jour- 
nals on  reserve,  and  records  of 
volumes  stored  in  compact  shelv- 
ing were  also  transferred  from  the 
Circulation  Department.  Reminis- 
cent of  September  1987,  the  Cur- 
rent Periodicals  staff  held,  for  the 
first  time,  all  of  the  check-out 
records  for  bound  volumes  in  the 
sub-basement  collection.  Once 
again,  there  was  elation  at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  answer 
questions  and  to  assist  patrons  by 
providing  fuller  information,  with 
greater  confidence  and  increased 
success. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  year  of 
increasing  responsibilities  and 
successes.  As  a  testimony  to  the 


intense  use  of  the  current  periodi- 
cals collection,  7,747  current  is- 
sues were  circulated  and  121,096 
issues  were  reshelved.  Bound  jour- 
nals are  heavily  used  as  well;  as 
many  as  fifty  bound  volumes  have 
been  checked  out  in  one  day  this 
semester.  Over  15,000  questions 
were  answered  at  the  Current  Peri- 
odicals desk  in  1987/88.  These 
were  not,  by  any  means,  all  the 
questions  about  periodicals  an- 
swered in  this  period,  however. 
Newspapers  and  Microforms 
Department  personnel  respond  to 
many  questions  about  journals, 
just  as  Current  Periodicals  staff 
field  many  questions  about  news- 
papers and  microforms.  The  two 
collections  are  interrelated,  and 
the  personnel,  though  physically 
separated,  are  organizationally 


Sean  Butler  checks  out  a 
current  issue  of  a 
periodical  for  graduate 
student,  M.J.  Rossignol. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

There  are  now  858  members  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Library,  who 
contributed  over  $547,000  in 
1987/88  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  books  and  journals.  This 
generosity  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  library  and  university  ad- 
ministrations. If  you  have  not  yet 
renewed  your  membership  for 
1989,  please  do  so,  using  the  form 
in  this  issue. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  has  been  another  exciting 
year  for  research  libraries. 
Research  libraries  continued  to  la- 
bor under  the  challenge  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  unbridled 
growth  of  human  knowledge.  This 
growth  of  human  knowledge  is  a 
remarkable  process.  It  takes  place 
as  knowledge  feeds  upon  itself  and 
as  it  discovers  fresh  data  for  analy- 
sis. It  follows  existing  disciplines; 
it  recombines  existing  disciplines 
in  creative,  interdisciplinary  ways; 
it  breaks  into  new  areas  of  thought 
altogether.  And  the  rate  of  its 
growth  is  exponential. 

Not  unexpectedly  the  rate  of 
academic  publishing  attempts  to 
keep  pace.  Long  ago  publishing 
became  the  primary  means  of 
recording  knowledge  so  that  it 
might  be  preserved  for  and 
acquired  by  future  generations. 
While  the  reasons  for  publishing 
have  become  vastly  more  com- 
plex, it  still  serves  these  basic 
functions.  And  so,  the  research 
library  encounters  a  growing 
quantity  of  annual  academic 
publishing. 

As  if  to  complicate  the  research 
library's  task,  this  growing  quan- 
tity of  annual  academic  publishing 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
While  much  is  made  of  new  elec- 
tronic forms  of  publications,  print- 


ing on  paper  still  accounts  for 
perhaps  98  percent  of  all  publish- 
ing. Books  and  journals  are  still 
preferred  for  academic  materials. 
Nonetheless,  electronically  pub- 
lished items  have  become  essen- 
tial for  research  in  several 
disciplines.  Yet  their  appearance 
has  brought  about  no  noticeable 
decrease  in  paper  publishing. 
Consequently,  research  libraries 
are  faced  with  more  books  and 
journals  than  ever  before  plus 
publishing  in  this  new  form. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the 
growth  of  publishing  in  both  old 
and  new  forms,  this  annual  report, 
which  reveals  the  Library's  con- 
tinued activities  in  collection 
development  and  its  new  begin- 
nings in  electronic  media,  outlines 
a  library  in  transition.  It  is  a 
library  whose  focused  mission  is 
to  undergird  the  information 
needs  of  the  dynamic  curriculum 
and  research  initiatives  of  Duke 
University.  And  if  it  is  to  carry  out 
its  mission,  it  must  find  fresh  ways 
of  doing  so,  because  the  growth  of 
human  knowledge  will  not  soon 
decline  nor  will  the  passion  to 
learn  subside. 


RESOURCES  FOR 
RESEARCH 

The  Perkins  Library  system 
continued  in  1987/88  to  provide  a 
collection  rich  in  informational 
resources  for  scholars  and  re- 
searchers. Despite  the  challenges 
presented  by  wild  inflation  in 
serials  subscription  prices,  an 
ever-growing  number  of  new 
university  teaching  programs 
needing  library  support,  and  the 
availability  of  a  profusion  of  new 
information  products,  the  library 
retained  a  solid  position  among  its 
peers  in  terms  of  collection 


strength.  The  University  allocated 
1.8  percent  of  its  total  budget  to 
library  operations  during  this  fis- 
cal year  (See  figure  1). 
Reflecting  the  strength  of  the  col- 
lection is  the  fact  that  Duke's 
underwriting  of  its  doctoral  pro- 
grams is  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  library  spends 
$111,000  per  Ph.D.  field  on  mate- 
rials, a  figure  exceeded  only  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton. 

In  the  Perkins  system  renewed 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  in- 
creasing the  portion  of  the  budget 
allocated  to  purchase  of  publica- 
tions. During  the  past  three  years, 
the  materials  (book)  budget  has 


grown  from  26.7  percent  of  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the 
library  to  28.2  percent.  This  next 
year,  $3.2  million  will  be  spent  on 
materials,  thanks  in  part  to  a 
growing  library  endowment  that 
provides  income  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books  (See  figure  2). 

Three  outstanding  collections  of 
manuscripts  were  donated  to  the 
library  during  the  year.  Most  nota- 
ble among  them  are  the  archives 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  adver- 
tising agencies  in  the  world.  The 
2,000,000  papers  in  the  collection 
form  the  single  most  complete 
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and  informative  corporate  record 
of  the  history  of  modern  advertis- 
ing and  the  role  of  advertising  in 
modern  culture.  The  collection 
includes  company 
histories,  advertise- 
ments, press 
releases,  biographical  files,  em- 
ployee speeches  and  writings, 
radio-television  department  files, 
and  research  department  studies. 
Two  collections  of  papers  in  the 
field  of  economic  thought  came  to 
Duke  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Eve  Menger  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Morgenstern.  The  papers  of  Carl 
Menger,  the  founder  of  the  Aus- 
trian school  of  economics,  consist 


of  about  3,000  items.  Those  ofOs- 
kar  Morgenstern  number  22,000 
items,  mainly  correspondence, 
diaries,  writings,  and  subject  files. 

The  Women's  Studies  collection 
was  enhanced  by  Sallie  Bingham's 
gift  of  her  papers  and  those  of  the 
Kentucky  Foundation  for  Women, 
which  she  founded.  She  also 
provided  funding  for  a  new  posi- 
tion of  Women's  Studies  Archivist 
for  1988/89.  Two  additional  col- 
lections acquired  during  the  year 
strengthened  existing  manuscript 
holdings.  The  37,000  items  in  the 
Cannon  Mills  collection  enhance 
the  department's  resources  for 
research  in  textile  history  and 
related  business  topics.  R.  Philip 
Hanes  donated  his  papers,  consist- 
ing of  60,000  items  that  comple- 
ment the  Nancy  Hanks  papers  and 


document  the  history  of  arts 
organizations. 

The  library's  collection  in  the 
field  of  music  gained  depth  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  personal 
library  of  Alexander  Weinmann 
(1901-1987),  described  in  the  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  as  "the  leading 
authority  on  the  history  of  Vien- 
nese publishers."  Consisting  of  an 
estimated  4,000  items  in  various 
formats,  this  collection  comple- 
ments two  earlier  purchases  from 
Weinmann  of  about  4,000  pieces 
of  sheet  music  (most  of  it  for 
piano,  but  also  a  number  of  vocal 
and  chamber  works  in  addition  to 
a  few  for  large  ensembles)  dating 


from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to 
the  late  nineteenth,  emanating 
mostly  from  Viennese  publishing 
houses.  The  music  of  the  Strauss 
waltz  family  (Johann  I,  Johann  II, 
Josef,  and  Eduard)  is  especially 
well  represented.  Other  notable 
additions  to  the  music  collection  are: 

•  Sixty  volumes  of  American  mu- 
sic from  the  nineteenth  century 

•  A  group  of  rare  first  editions  of 
well-known  works  by  Bach  and 
Beethoven 

•  Microfilms  of  three  dozen 
operas,  mostly  by  French  com- 
posers of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries 

•  Microfilm  of  the  music  collec- 
tion of  St.  Michael's  College, 
Tenbury. 

A  number  of  classic  films  were 
added  to  the  Reserves  and  Media 
Department  in  1987/88.  The 
library  acquired  the  film  Pitch  a 
Boogie  Woogie.  This  1947  "all- 
colored-cast  musical  comedy 


featurette"  was  restored  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Film  and  Video 
Preservation.  It  is  the  only  known 
footage  of  an  authentic  Southern 
Minstrel  show  —  the  Winstead 
Mighty  Minstrels  -  and  the  only 
filmed  record  of  Irvin  C.  Miller's 
Brown  Skin  Models,  one  of  the 
leading  attractions  in  the  thirties 
at  Harlem's  Apollo  Theater.  When 
first  released,  it  was  shown  only 
within  the  Carolinas.  Other  films 
added  to  the  collection  are: 

•  Frida,  a  film  docu-drama  of 
Latin  America's  greatest  woman 
artist,  Frida  Kahlo, 

•  The  Spider's  Web,  a  1938  serial 
based  on  "The  Spider"  maga- 
zine stories, 

•  A  Fool  There  Was,  the  1915  film 
that  made  Theda  Bara  a  star 
and  added  the  word  "vamp"  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  time, 

•  Seven  Chances,  a  1925  silent 
film  directed  by  and  starring 
Buster  Keaton, 


Camille,  a  1936  MGM 
melodrama  starring  Greta 
Garbo,  Robert  Taylor,  and 
Lionel  Barrymore,  and 
/  am  a  Fugitive  from  a  Chain 
Gang,  a  Hal  Wall  is  production 
starring  Paul  Muni.  This  1932 
film  was  an  attempt  to  show  the 
brutality  of  prison  life  and  the 
forces  within  society  that  can 
conspire  unjustly  to  imprison 
both  the  body  and  soul.  After 
viewing  the  film,  audiences  suc- 
cessfully fought  to  revise  the 
Georgia  chain  gang  system. 
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Two  other  acquisitions  are  wor- 
thy of  special  note  here.  First, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Department,  the 

library  began  receiv- 
ing twenty  new  Rus- 
sian newspaper  titles. 
Their  issues  will  be 
retained  in  the 
Nwsp.ipcr- 
Microforms  Depart- 
ment for  one  year. 
Second,  the  library 
has  acquired  the 
extensive  collection  of  microfiche 
forming  Phase  I  of  the  American 
Theological  Association  preserva- 
tion microfiche  program.  The 
fiche  contain  4,000  works  pub- 
lished from  the  1850s  to  1910  that 


were  in  need  of  preservation.  The 
remaining  notable  acquisitions  for 
the  year  are  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Gifts  to  the  library  have  taken 
on  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  building  the  collection.  Nearly 
17,000  gifts  were  received  this 
year,  many  of  them  rare  materials. 
The  total  assessment  of  all  gifts 
valued  at  $150  or  above  for  the 
period  July  1987  -  June  1988  is 
$125,550.  In  addition,  numerous 
items  valued  at  less  than  $150 
each  were  given  during  the  year. 
The  library  has  thus  acquired 
many  important  publications  from 
the  generosity  of  its  benefactors. 

Another  resource  for  research  is 
the  library's  collection  of  govern- 
ment publications  -  state,  fed- 
eral, and  international.  Thanks  in 
part  to  the  depository  status  of  the 
library,  this  collection  continues  to 


grow  rapidly.  This  year  the  Public 
Documents  and  Maps  Department 
processed  55,000  items,  bringing 
its  collection  to  over  2,000,000 
pieces.  Moreover,  the  government 
of  Canada  has  designated  Perkins 
Library  a  Canadian  map  deposi- 
tory. This  status  will  bring  to  the 
library  lists  of  the  available  Cana- 
dian maps  from  which  orders  may 
be  placed.  Political  and  economic 
maps,  as  well  as  geographic  maps, 
will  be  listed.  It  is  expected  that 
the  collection  will  grow  to  include 
several  hundred  maps. 

ACCESS  TO  RESOURCES 

No  library  can  own  every  publica- 
tion that  might  be  needed  by  a 
faculty  member  or  student.  Duke 
library  can,  however,  borrow 
needed  publications  or  acquire 


photocopies  of  articles  that  are  not 
in  its  own  collection.  Interlibrary 
loan  borrowing  for  Duke  patrons 
rose  by  28.8  percent  this  year.  The 
large  increase  may  be  attributed  to 
three  factors: 

•  access  to  the  holdings  of  the 
libraries  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  for  the  first 
time  through  the  online  catalog, 

•  extension  of  the  service  to  un- 
dergraduates, 

•  and  the  use  of  the  service  by 
more  academic  departments. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  3,991 

items  had  been  borrowed  for  use 
by  members  of  the  Duke  commu- 
nity (including  photocopies 
supplied  in  lieu  of  a  loan).  In 
November  of  1987  the  library 
began  sending  and  receiving  inter- 
library  loan  photocopies  of 
articles  by  telefacsimile  (fax),  for 
quicker  delivery.  It  has  established 
several  reciprocal  agreements  to 
send  fax  copies  automatically 


whenever  possible;  as  additional 
libraries  acquire  fax  equipment, 
more  agreements  will  be  estab- 
lished. During  the  year  Duke  par- 
ticipated in  the  development  of 
statewide  fax  guidelines.  Staff  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  use  of  fax  on 
the  national  level  as  a  regular 
method  of  delivery  among 
libraries.  Despite  the  increased 
level  of  borrowing  from  other 
libraries,  Duke  remains  a  net 
lender.  The  number  of  items 
loaned  to  other  libraries  through 
interlibrary  loan  has  steadily 
grown  over  the  last  five  years  (see 
figure  3).  In  1987/88, 10,611  items 
were  loaned,  as  contrasted  with 
the  3,991  borrowed  for  Duke 
patrons.  The  traffic  is  heaviest, 
both  borrowing  and  lending,  be- 
tween Duke  and  its  two  sister  insti- 
tutions in  the  Triangle  Research 
Libraries  Network,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 


REFERENCE  SERVICES 

The  richest  resources  of  a  library 
are  of  little  use  if  they  are  un- 
known. To  educate  students  about 
the  variety  of  resources  available 
in  the  Duke  Libraries,  public  ser- 
vice librarians  offer  bibliographic 
instruction  throughout  the  year.  In 
small  group  sessions 
they  introduce  stu- 
dents to  online 
searching,  reference 
sources,  indexes, 
abstracts,  the  journal 
literature  and  other  numerous 
resources. 

An  increased  number  of  depart- 
ments and  programs  took  advan- 
tage of  the  bibliographic  instruc- 
tion service  during  1987/88. 
Instead  of  the  thirty-four  sessions 
of  last  year,  the  Public  Documents 
and  Maps  Department  gave  fifty. 

Reference  Department  staff 
strengthened  the  relationship 
between  the  library  and  the  in- 
structors in  the  University  writing 
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courses  by  preparing  written 
descriptions  of  the  bibliographic 
instruction  program  and  giving 
tours  to  the  instruc- 
tors. Additionally, 
each  librarian  teach- 
ing a  session  con- 
sulted individually 
with  the  course  in- 
structor. S/he  then 
tailored  the  content 
and  format  of  each 
session  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  group 
in  attendance. 
The  reference  staff 
provided  instruction  to  several 
special  groups  as  well.  One  staff 
member  provided  careful  individu- 
alized instruction  to  graduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  English  as  a 


Second  Language  Program.  Two 
reference  librarians  team-taught  a 
series  of  thirteen  classes  for  the 
Duke  Institute  for  Learning  in 
Retirement  (DILR).  During  this 
course  they  successfully 
experimented  with  some  creative 
approaches  to  bibliographic 
instruction.  New  DILR  students 
were  given  tours  of  the  East 
Campus  Library.  The  reference 
staff  supplied  bibliographic 
instruction  to  about  one-third  of 
the  freshmen  enrolled  in  the 
required  freshman  seminars,  most 
of  which  demand  in-depth  library 
research.  East  Campus  Library 
gave  several  classes  on  reference 
sources  and  other  library  tools  to 
Talent  Identification  Program  (TIP) 
students,  tutors,  and  teaching 
assistants. 

Several  joint  ventures  in  biblio- 
graphic instruction  were  initiated 
this  year.  Librarians  from  the 


Reference  Department  taught 
courses  with  librarians  from  the 
Manuscripts  Department,  the  Pub- 
lic Documents  and  Maps  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Music  Library.  The 
Art  Librarian  provided  library  in- 
struction for  an  art-related  fresh- 
man seminar. 

Non-print  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  become  an  increasingly 
important  tool  for  the  Duke  com- 
munity. Student  and  faculty  use  of 
online  search  services  grew  dra- 
matically in  the  Perkins  Reference 
Department  this  past  year.  Online 
searching  increased  by  120  per- 
cent over  1986/87.  This  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  four  factors: 

•  incorporation  of  online  search- 
ing into  bibliographic 
instruction, 

•  the  increased  number  of  data- 
bases of  interest  to  scholars  in 
the  humanities  and  social 
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sciences  in  the  reduced  rate 
services, 

•  the  greater  use  of  online 
sources  by  reference  librarians 
in  answering  patrons'  questions, 
and 

•  patrons'  increased  facility  with 
computers  and  awareness  of  the 
power  of  online  searching. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  abstracts 
and  indexes  available  on  compact 
or  laser  disk  in  both  the  Reference 
and  the  Public  Documents  and 
Maps  departments  has  been 
heavy.  This  popular  medium  may 
soon  contain  the  full  text  of  arti- 
cles and  other  publications. 
Employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  have  been  talking 
for  some  time  about  issuing 
government  publications  on  com- 
pact disk  instead  of  on  paper. 
Duke's  Public  Documents  and 
Maps  Department  has  been  cho- 
sen as  a  test  site  for  the  GPO's  first 
CD-ROM  product.  Many  more 


such  products  will  undoubtedly 
follow.  Duke's  assessment  of  this 
first  product  will  help  to  ensure 
that  future  compact  disk  products 
are  effective  and  functional. 

AUTOMATED  SERVICES 

One  factor  in  getting  resources  to 
patrons  quickly  is  the  speed  of 
check-out  procedures.  Through 
use  of  barcodes  on  patrons'  ID 
cards  and  on  library  books,  an 
automated  circulation  system  pro- 
vides quick  and  efficient  check-out 
transactions.  Preparations  for  the 
implementation  of  such  a  system 
at  Duke  are  well  underway.  During 
1987/88,  automation  staff  con- 
tinued to  program  the  system, 
while  the  cataloging  staff  began  to 
barcode  the  books  for  use  in  it. 

Only  publications  with  records 
in  the  online  catalog  will  be  able 
to  be  checked  out  through  the 
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online  circulation  system.  There- 
fore, staff  are  converting  the  man- 
ual records  for  publications 
cataloged  before  1981  to  the  online 
catalog.  While  doing  so,  they  add 
to  each  piece  and  record  a  barcode 
that  will  facilitate  a  quick  check- 
out transaction.  During  1987/88, 
4,418  monographic  records  were 
converted  and  933 
items  were  barcoded 
(barcoding  began  in 
May).  Through  a  con- 
tinuing reconversion 
project,  6,442  serial 
titles  were  converted  this  year.  The 
project  began  in  1986  with  grant 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  The  results  were 
seen  to  be  so  valuable  that 


retrospective  conversion  of  serials 
was  continued  beyond  the  grant 
period  through  the  transfer  of  staff 
from  another  area  of  the  library. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
COLLECTION 

Part  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
library's  collections  is  ensuring 
that  they  will  be  available  for 
future  generations.  When  applied 
to  volumes  published  between 
I860  and  1930,  that  task  is  formi- 
dable. The  pages  of  thousands  of 
these  books  have  been  severely 
damaged  by  the  acid  in  the  paper. 
Daunting  as  the  total  project  of 
preservation  may  appear,  it  must 
be  undertaken  as  expeditiously  as 
funds  will  permit.  This  year  staff 
took  a  few  more  steps  toward 
development  of  a  full-scale  preser- 
vation program.  They  developed  a 


process  for  reviewing  crumbling 
volumes  and  determining 
appropriate  options  for  them. 
Also,  one  room  in  the  library  was 
designated  and  equipped  as  a  con- 
servation workroom.  A  staff  mem- 
ber with  extensive  experience  in 
hand  binding  and  other  restorative 
techniques  was  transferred,  with 
her  position,  from  the  Mono- 
graphic Cataloging  Department  to 
the  workshop  to  become  a  conser- 
vation technician.  As  such,  she 
treats  selected  embrittled  and  de- 
crepit books,  extending  their  use- 
ful lives,  by  careful  mending, 
encapsulation  and  hand  binding. 

One  of  the  options  for  preserva- 
tion of  intellectual  content  is  film- 
ing. Of  the  hundreds  of  books 
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TABLE  1 

staff  is  to  move  volumes  from  the 

VOLUMES  ADDED  TO  DUKE  LIBRARIES:  BY  LIBRARY 

loading  dock  to  the  stacks  expedi- 

tiously, while  processing  and 

cataloging  them.  This  year  staff 

TOTAL  IN  LIB. 

ADDED 

TOTAL  IN  LIB. 

utilized  streamlined  procedures 

JUNE  30,  1987 

1987/88 

JUNE  30,  1988 

and  automation,  especially  the 

Biology/Forestry 

156,066 

3,263 

159.329 

microcomputer,  to  speed  the 

Chemistry 

46,020 

1,023 

47.043 

cataloging  operation.  Much  repeti- 

Divinity School 

248,945 

6,859 

255,804 

tious  typing  of  cataloging  informa- 

East Campus 

223,455 

-897 

222,558 

tion  was  eliminated  by  recording  it 

Engineering 

82,821 

2,651 

85,472 

once  on  a  computer  diskette  and 

Mathematics/Physics 

79,708 

2,777 

82.485 

Music 

65,803 

3,778 

69,581 

DML 

17,948 

420 

18,368 

Perkins 

2,140,123 

45,602 

2,185,725 

Res-Med 

22,361 

-2,504 

19.857 

SUB  TOTAL 

*3,083,250 

62,972 

•3.146.222 

Law  Library 

269,713 

6,594 

276,307 

Med.  Center  Library 

225,247 

7,168 

232,415 

Fuqua  Bus.  Library 

12,987 

1,793 

14,780 

TOTAL 

*3,591,197 

78,527 

*3,669,724 

includes  1 33,548  microforms  added  by  Perkins  System  before  7-1-79.  Since  then  they  have  been 
counted  separately. 


THE  BUILDING 

In  order  to  make  it  more  inviting 
to  researchers,  staff  made  several 
modifications  to  both  the  building 
and  the  policies  for  its  use. 
Prompted  by  many  suggestions 
from  students,  the  old  entrance  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Perkins 
Library  was  opened  during  the 
daylight  hours  and  from  midnight 
to  2  a.m.,  Sunday-Wednesday.  This 
lovely,  former  main 
entrance  had  been 
closed  since  1969. 
Students  using  the  Reserves  and 
Media  Department  and  the  study 
areas  in  the  west  wing  of  the  li- 
brary now  enjoy  more  convenient 
access. 

During  May,  new  carpet  was  laid 
on  the  first  floor  of  Perkins.  The 
main  entrance  and  the  first  floor 


were  closed  while  the  nineteen- 
year-old  carpet  was  removed  and 
replaced.  In  order  to  remove  the 
old  carpet,  catalogs,  shelves,  mi- 
crofiche readers,  and  other  furni- 
ture and  equipment  were  moved  to 
other  areas  of  the  library.  Staff 
took  this  opportunity  to  rearrange 
the  card  catalogs  and  reference 
shelves.  They  also  transferred  the 
Current  Periodicals  Section  from  a 
location  near  the  Reference 
Department  to  one  at  the  east  end 
of  the  first  floor,  equipped  with  a 
security  gate  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
periodical  issues.  The  work 
proceeded  ahead  of  schedule, 
allowing  the  first  floor  to  reopen 
in  less  than  two  weeks. 

For  many  locations,  enhance- 
ment of  the  physical  surroundings 
was  an  impossibility  because  of 
cramped  quarters.  The  Biology- 
Forestry  and  Math-Physics 
Libraries  suffered  most  from  a 
lack  of  space.  The  Biology- 
Forestry  Library  continued  to  box 
materials,  including  current  titles, 
and  store  them.  The  Math-Physics 
Library  added  to  all  three  of  its 
storage  collections  —  two  in  the 


Physics  building  and  one  in  Per- 
kins. The  Music  Library  erected 
shelves  in  its  seminar  room  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing collection.  Space,  then,  was  at 
a  premium  throughout  the  system. 

A  promise  of  relief  for  this  dis- 
tressing condition  came  in  the 
spring,  in  the  form  of  an  award 
from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 
The  Trusts  voted  favorably  on  a 
grant  proposal  from  the  library 
requesting  funds  for  purchase 
of  compact  shelving  to  fill  a 
10,000-square-foot  space  in  a 
leased  warehouse.  The  space  will 
accommodate  in  excess  of  600,000 
volumes.  All  libraries  in  the  Per- 
kins system  will  contribute  little- 
used  materials  to  the  warehouse, 
creating  space  for  properly  shelv- 
ing the  items  to  remain  in  their 
open  collections.  The  compact 
shelving  will  be  installed  during 
the  winter  of  1988,  and  books  will 
be  sent  to  the  warehouse  soon 
thereafter. 


When  words  and  gestures 


PATRON  INTERACTION 

Patrons  made  many  suggestions 
for  improvements  during  the  year. 
The  library  provides,  at  the  front 
door,  a  Suggestion/Answer  book. 
Begun  in  1982,  the  book  now 
exceeds  1,000  pages,  three  sugges- 
tions to  a  page.  The  suggestions 
cover  a  multitude  of  ideas  and 
thoughts,  from  complaints  to  sug- 
gestions for  purchase  of  materials, 
to  philosophical  observations 
about  student  life  at  Duke.  The 
suggestions  often  include  requests 
to  fix  various  malfunctioning 
items  in  the  building  that  might 
otherwise  go  undetected  for  some 
time.  These  include  burnt-out 
lights,  missing  chairs,  broken 
pencil  sharpeners,  poorly- 
operating  elevators,  and  leaking 
bathroom  fixtures. 

To  provide  further  student 
input,  the  University  Librarian 
formed  a  customer  feedback  group 
comprised  of  students  whose 
names  had  been  suggested  by  the 


Associated  Students  of  Duke 
University  (ASDU).  This  group  met 
during  the  year  to  discuss  various 
ideas  for  improvements. 

As  a  result  both  of  suggestions 
from  the  book  and  of  feedback 
from  the  student 
group,  several 
changes  were  made 
to  accommodate  stu- 
dents' needs  and 
facilitate  their  use  of 
the  library.  Students 
have  for  several  years 
pleaded  for  longer 
opening  hours  for 
the  library.  In  the 
meeting  with  the 
feedback  group,  students  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  quiet, 
secure  place  to  study  late  at  night. 
The  library  administration  was 
able  to  grant  their  request  by 
designating  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  as  a  midnight  study  hall, 
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open  from  midnight  to  2  a.m.. 
Sunday  through  Thursday. 
Entrance  to  the  area  is  through  the 
old  front  door,  at 
which  a  monitor  is 
stationed  for  security. 
This  midnight  study 
hall  has  been  very 
popular. 
Staff  also  extended 
the  hours  of  service  in  the  Current 
Periodicals  Section  and  in  the  East 
Campus  Library.  The  Current  Peri- 
odicals Section  is  now  open  seven- 
teen additional  hours  each  week. 
The  East  Campus  Library  length- 
ened its  opening  hours  to  2  a.m. 


during  final  exams  to  accommo- 
date the  many  students  living  on 
that  campus.  It  also  remained 
open  on  Saturday  mornings  while 
the  TIP  students  were  on  campus 
during  the  summer. 

An  habitual  topic  of  controversy 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  sug- 
gestion book  is  the  circulation 
policy  for  various  types  of  mate- 
rials. Previously  a  privilege  avail- 
able only  to  faculty  and  graduate 
students,  the  overnight  borrowing 
of  bound  journal  volumes  was 
expanded  this  year  to  include 
circulation  to  undergraduates.  The 
library's  circulation  policy  was 
further  broadened  to  allow  over- 
night circulation  of  newspapers. 


Circulation  of  library  materials 
increased  by  18  percent  this  year, 
as  shown  in  figure  5. 

The  present  laborious  and  time- 
consuming  process  for  renewing 
books  is  also  a  frequent  source  of 
student  complaint.  At  the  request 
of  several  computer  science  gradu- 
ate students,  the  Math-Physics 
Library  began  renewing  books  by 
electronic  mail,  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  Books  that  are  not  over- 
due may  be  renewed  in  this 
manner.  By  return  mail,  the 
library  notifies  the  student  of  the 
new  due  date  or  of  any  problems 
with  renewal.  The  experiment  has 
been  both  successful  and  popular. 

PERSONNEL 

In  October,  1987  the  University 
Librarian  described  to  the  staff  in 
a  general  meeting  his  goals  and 
plans  for  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  utilization  of  library 
personnel.  As  part  of  a  three-year 
plan  for  reducing  the  ratio  of 
expenditures  for  staff  to  those  for 
books,  he  stated  that  staff  whose 
tasks  had  become  obsolete  would 
be  reassigned  to  areas  needing 
additional  help  with  day-to-day 
operations  or  new  projects.  Several 
staff  members  made  such  trans- 
fers from  technical  units  to  public 
service  areas  this  year.  Moreover, 
a  "floater"  position  was  created  to 
provide  assistance  in  minimally- 
staffed  areas.  This  individual  is 
able  to  keep  branch  libraries  open 
and  functioning  when  all  the  staff 


members  must  be  away  at  the 
same  time.  When  not  used  in  this 
capacity,  the  floater  helps  with 
special  projects  and  other  activi- 
ties in  the  Circulation  Department. 

Interest  in  cross-training  and 
multiple-role  possibilities  in- 
creased this  year.  In 
preparation  for  a 
merger  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Newspapers/ 
Microforms  Depart- 
ment and  the  Current 
Periodicals  Section,  several  in- 
dividuals in  each  area  were  cross- 
trained.  The  ultimate  goal  is  for 
staff  in  both  areas  to  be  fully  com- 
petent to  answer  patrons'  ques- 
tions about  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  the  microform 
collection.  The  flexibility  in  staff- 
ing that  will  result  will  be  advanta- 
geous both  to  the  library  and  to  its 
patrons. 

The  adaptability  of  the  staff  and 
its  willingness  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity Librarian  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  plan  for  increasing 
monies  for  the  materials  budget. 
During  this  year  staff  members 
have  shown  great  flexibility  in  tak- 
ing on  different  positions  and 
changed  responsibilities.  Their 
cooperation  has  made  possible 
good  progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  three-year  goal.  = 


Mrs  Steindel,  Sarah  H. 
Dr  Stephenson,  Robert  L. 
Mr  Stern,  Eugene  B. 
Prof  Stevely,  Charles 
Mr  Stewart,  Robert  D. 
Mr  Stichel,  H.Mark 
Mrs  Stone,  Ann  F. 
Ms  Stone,  Mary  Carter 
Mr  Strader,  Russell 
Prof  Strain,  Boyd  R. 
Dr  Strobel,  Howard  A. 
Mrs  Strobel,  Susan  H. 
Mr  Strowd,  Elvin  E. 
Mrs  Strowd,  Anne  W. 
Mrs  Stubbs,  Allston  J. 
Mr  Styron,  William 
Miss  Sturgeon,  Jane 
Mr  Sugg,  L.  C. 
Dr  Sullivan,  Margaret  S. 
Mrs  Sulzberger,  Arthur  H. 
M/M  Swoboda,  Michael  A. 
Dr  Syme,  Samuel  A.,  Jr. 
Prof  Szasz,  Tibor 
Mrs  Talley,  Banks  E.,  Jr. 
Mr  Talmadge,  Jeffrey  D. 
Mr  Tarrant,  James  Richard 
Mr  Taylor,  Henry  L 
Mr  Taylor,  Robert  C. 
MrTeer,  Nellojr. 
MrTeer,  R.  Dillard 
M/M  Telpner,  Mark 
Ms  Terry,  Carol  Smolka 
ProfTetel,  Marcel 
Miss  Thackston,  Frances  V. 
Ms  Thomas,  Dorothy  M. 
Miss  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Mr  Thomas,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Mr  Thomas,  Norwood  A.,  Jr. 
Mr  Thompson,  Edwin  S. 
Mr  Thompson,  Eugene  H.,  Jr. 
Mr  Thompson,  Jeffrey  Glenn 
Mr  Thompson,  James  L. 
Mrs  Thompson,  Karen  King 
Mrs  Thompson,  Katherine 
MrTilleyS.L 
MrTimberlake,  Bob 
DrTiryakian,  Edward  A. 
MsTiryakian,  Josefina  C. 
Prof  Todd,  R.Larry 
DrTreml,  Vladimir  G. 


Mrs  Tuck,  Russell  R.,  Jr. 
Dr  Turner,  Jack  S. 
Mr  Turner,  R.  A. 
Mrs  Turner,  Thelma  S. 
DrTuthill,  Richard  L. 
Miss  Tuttle,  Marcia  L 
Miss  Tyler,  Anne 
Mr  Upchurch,  Walter  McGowan, 
Jr. 

MrVanDijk,  HendrickA. 

Mrs  Vaughan,  Frances  Smith 

Mr  Vernon,  Paul 

Prof  Vesilind,  P.  Aarne 

Dr  Vest,  James  Murray 

Ms  Vide,  Cynthia  A. 

Dr  Vogel,  F.  Stephen 

Mrs  Vogel,  Jane  G. 

Mrs  Voss,  Joseph  I. 

Mr  Waggoner,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Mrs  Waggoner,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Prof  Wainwright,  Stephen  A. 

Mrs  Walber,  John  W. 

Mrs  Wallace,  J.  Edward 

MrWallis,  Donald  W. 

Mrs  Wallis,  Kathryn  Waggoner 

Mr  Walters,  William  R. 

Mrs  Walton,  Susanne 

Dr/M  Wardropper,  Bruce  W. 

Mrs  Warner,  Frank 

Dr/M  Watson,  Richard  L,  Jr. 

Ms  Weaver,  Dorothy  McCall 

M/M  Weinberger,  Royal  I. 

Mr  Weiner,  Collier 

Mr  Weintraub,  Richard  N. 

Mrs  Weintraub,  Sidney 

Prof  Weisfield,  Morris 

Dr  Wells,  Guy  E. 

Mrs  Wells,  Katherine  G. 

Prof  Werman,  Davis  S. 

Prof  West,  James  L.W  III 

Miss  Westberg,  Carol  S. 

Mrs  Wetherby,  Joseph  C. 

Mr  White,  Andrew  S. 

Mr  White,  C.  David 

Ms  White,  Peregrine 

Mrs  White,  Walter  T. 

MrWhitener,  Basil  L. 

M/M  Whittington,  Tolbert  M.,  Jr. 

Mrs  Wilcox,  Carey  Brown 

Mr  Wilcox,  David  Shand 


Dr/M  Wilder,  Pelham.Jr. 
Mrs  Wilkinson,  Lupton  A.,  Jr. 
Ms  Williams,  Alice  S. 
Mr  Williams,  Clyde  A. 
Dr  Williams,  George  W. 
Mrs  Williams,  Harriet  P. 
Mrs  Williams,  Lauren 
D/M  Williams,  T.G. 
Mr  Williams,  Wayne  C. 
Mr  Willingham,  Daniel  B. 
MrsWillingham,  Elizabeth  H. 
Prof  Willis,  William  H. 
Mrs  Wilson,  Alice 
Dr  Wilson,  Gerald  Lee 
DrWimsatt,  Mary-Anne  C. 
Mrs  Wingard,  Carolyn 
M/M  Wingard,  L.C. 
Prof  Witt,  Ronald  G. 
Fr  Wolbarsht,  Myron  L. 
Mrs  Wood,  Susan  Walker 
Miss  Woodburn,  Judith  I. 
Mr  Wright,  Robert  Edward 
Ms  Yensen,  Kathryn  D. 
Mrs  Young,  Betty 
Dr  Young,  Charles  R. 
Mrs  Young,  Jeanne  M. 
Ms  Zaslow,  Ruth  Alice 
Mr  Zeller,  Robert  J. 

Please  bring  any  errors  or  omis- 
sions to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
IN  CHINA 

Members  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  business  of  raising  tobacco  in 
China  when  Dr.  Burton  Beers 
spoke  to  them  in  the  James  A. 
Thomas  Memorial  Room  of  the 
East  Campus  Library  on  October 
1.  Dr.  Beers,  alumnus  of  Duke  and 
Professor  of  History  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  described  the 
adventures  of  North  Carolina  men 
and  boys  recruited  to  grow  bright- 
leaf  tobacco  in  China  during  this 
century.  The  tobacco  company 


recruiters  found  that  many  were 
anxious  to  leave  their  familiar  sur- 
roundings for  a  new  enterprise. 
Dr.  Burton  told  of  one  young  man 
who,  when  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  work  in  China,  replied  that  he 
would,  then  added.  "Where  is  it?" 
In  addition  to  hearing  this  fas- 
cinating lecture,  those  who 
attended  were  able  to  enjoy  the 
various  art  objects  and  oriental 
decor  of  the  Thomas  Room. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  George 
Hitchings,  life  member  of  the 
Friends.  Dr.  Hitchings,  with  two 
other  researchers,  was  awarded 
the  1988  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 
Dr.  Hitchings  was  recognized  for 
his  research  leading  to  the 
development  of  drugs  to  treat 
leukemia,  malaria,  herpes,  and 
gout  and  to  help  the  body  accept 
organ  transplants.  Dr.  Hitchings 
has  worked  for  Burroughs  Well- 
come for  forty-six  years.  He  is  also 
an  adjunct  professor  at  Duke  and 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

The  following  individuals  have 
recently  qualified  for  life  member- 
ship in  the  Friends  of  the  Library: 
Sallie  Bingham 
R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 
Eleanore  Jantz 

CONDOLENCES 

The  Friends  offer  condolences  to 
Dr.  Merel  Harmel  on  the  recent 
death  of  his  wile,  Armide. 

FRIENDS'  DINNER 

Mark  your  calendar!  The  annual 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
on  Friday,  March  24.  Our  speaker 
will  be  Elizabeth  Spencer,  noted 


short-story  writer.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  awarded 
her  the  Senior  Fellowship  for 
Creative  Writers  for  her  latest 
book,  Jack  of  Diamonds. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on 
September  27,  1988.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  following  topics  were 
discussed: 

•  Budget  for  the  Friends,  1988/89 

•  Revised  membership  renewal 
form 

•  Plastic  bags:  5,000  plastic  bags, 
with  the  imprint  "Friends  of  the 
Library"  have  been  ordered. 
They  will  be  distributed  from 
circulation  points  on  rainy  days, 
on  an  experimental  basis.  This 
was  a  recommendation  from 
the  last  Executive  Committee. 

•  Banner:  The  Secretary  had  post- 
poned action  on  the  suggestion 
brought  to  the  last  Executive 
Committee  that  the  Friends  pro- 
vide a  banner  to  be  hung  from 
the  Perkins  entrance  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester,  to 
identify  the  building. 

•  Annual  dinner  meeting 

•  Activities  for  the  coming  year 

•  Essay  contest 

•  Large  donors'  recognition: 
discussion  was  postponed  until 
the  next  meeting 

•  Nominating  committee 

CORRECTION 

The  book  cited  as  Marion 
Salinger's  favorite  in  the  "Friends' 
Favorites"  list  in  volume  2,  no.  1 
should  have  been  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1863,  not  1963. 
The  work  was  issued  during  the 
Civil  War.  = 


With  the  backdrop  of 
an  Oriental  screen, 
Dr.  Burton  Beers 
addresses  the  Friends 
of  the  Library. 


SHOW  YOUR  SUPPORT! 


JOIN  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  LIBRARY 


To  join  the  Friends  of  the  Library  or 
to  renew  your  membership  for  1989, 
please  return  this  form,  with  your 
check  payable  to  Duke  University 
Library,  to: 

Administrative  Office 

220  Perkins  Library 

Duke  University 

Durham,  NC  27706  USA 


PLANNED  GIVING 

1  would  like  to  receive  information  on 
the  topics  indicated  below: 

□  Wills 

□  Gifts  in  Trust 

□  Gifts  of  Life  Insurance 

□  Other  


Enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Please  Print 


Name. 


Address 
City  


State . 


Zip 


□  Membership,  1989  $25 

□  Sustainer,  1989  $100 

□  Patron,  1989  $500 

□  Life  $1000 

□  Other  $  

□  Donation  to  the  following  endowment: 
  $  

□  I  wish  to  support  publication  of 

Duke  University  Libraries  $  10 

Total  $   


BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 

•  borrowing  privileges 

•  subscription  to  Duke  University 
Libraries 

•  invitations  to  Friends'  activities 
and  for  life  members,  benefits  of 
regular  membership  plus: 

•  invitations  to  special  receptions 
and  events 


MATCHING  GIFTS 

Your  gift  to  the  Friends  might  be 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  through  a 
matching  contribution  from  your 
employer.  Check  with  your  person- 
nel office  to  find  out  if  your  com- 
pany will  match  your  gift.  If  so. 
obtain  and  fill  out  the  company's 
matching  gift  form  and  return  it  to 
us  with  your  contribution. 


NEWS  NOTES 


NEW  MICROCOMPUTER 
CLUSTER  FOR  PERKINS 

With  the  start  of  the  1988/1989 
academic  year,  Perkins  Library 
has  become  the  host  of  a  new  pub- 
lic computing  facility  for  the  use 
of  Duke  University's  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  A  cluster  of  ten 
Macintosh  SEs,  ten  AT&T  MS-DOS 
PCs,  several  dot  matrix  printers, 
and  an  Apple  LaserWriter  printer 
has  been  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  Perkins  between  the  circulation 
desk  and  the  Collection  Develop- 
ment Offices,  in  an  area  formerly 
occupied  by  several  card  catalogs. 
While  the  computer  cluster  is 
wholly  maintained  and  ad- 
ministered by  Duke's  Center  for 
Academic  Comput- 
ing, its  existence  has 
been  made  possible 
through  a  unique 
alliance  of  efforts 
and  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  library's 
administration,  the 
Academic  Computing 
Center,  the  Physical 
Plant  department, 
and  Dr.  Calvin  L.  Ward,  the  Assis- 
tant Provost  for  Academic  Facili- 
ties. From  the  beginning,  the 
Perkins  Library  computer  cluster 
has  been  envisioned  as  a  model 
environment  for  a  small  campus 
microcomputing  center  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  library's  tradi- 
tional functions  of  storing  and 
promoting  access  to  information 


for  researchers  in  the  Duke 
community.  During  the  planning 
process,  the  long-term  microcom- 
puting needs  of  Duke's  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  were  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  allow  for  even- 
tual upgrades  of  equipment  and 
inclusion  of  features  such  as  net- 
working. Thus  far  the  Perkins 
computer  cluster  has  received 
very  little  publicity  on  campus,  yet 
it  has  already  become  one  of  the 
busiest  microcomputing  centers  at 
Duke  in  just  under  two  months' 
time.  Even  during  the  normally 
quiet  period  of  fall  break,  the 


Perkins  microcomputers  received 
heavy  usage  from  students  who 
remained  on  campus. 

In  spite  of  the  short  time  that 
the  Perkins  computer  cluster  has 
been  available,  patterns  of  use  are 
already  becoming  clear  to  library 
staff  members  and  Academic 
Computing's  support  personnel. 
By  far  the  largest  volume  of  ac- 
tivity comes  from  word  process- 
ing, which  is  used  for  resume 
writing  as  well  as  for  class  papers 
and  theses.  Because  the  particular 
Macintosh  models  chosen  for  the 
Perkins  cluster  have  a  greater 


memory  capacity  than  many 
microcomputers  on  campus,  stu- 
dents from  technical  and  scientific 
areas  such  as  chemistry  and  en- 
gineering can  also  frequently  be 
found  using  the  Perkins  com- 
puters. For  the  time  being,  the 
Macintoshes  are  proving  to  be 
more  popular  with  students,  while 
many  faculty  members  prefer  the 
IBM  compatible  AT&T  models. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  Perkins  cluster  is  the  Apple 
LaserWriter  printer  for  use  with 
the  Macintosh  computers.  In  less 
than  a  month,  over  30,000  pages 
have  been  printed  using  the  Laser- 
writer,  which  is  quite  astonishing 
when  one  considers  how  little 
publicity  the  cluster  has  received 
so  far. 

All  members  of  the  Duke  com- 
munity are  entitled  to  use  the  Per- 
kins microcomputer  facilities.  If 
the  patron  does  not  have  his  or 
her  own  software,  the  Perkins  cir- 
culation desk  and  the  Reserves 
and  Media  Department  have 
Macintosh  diskettes  with  MacWrite 
(writing),  MacPaint  (drawing),  and 
printer  drivers  available  for  check- 
out. Since  the  library  staff  does 
not  provide  assistance  with  the 
computers,  two  telephones  have 
been  installed  in  the  computer 
cluster  area  for  consultation  with 
Academic  Computing's  support 
personnel.  Brief  instruction  guides 
for  using  the  Duke  Public  Mac 
Disk  can  be  obtained  in  the 


Reserves  and  Media  Department, 
and  Academic  Computing  is  now 
working  on  more  documentation 
to  assist  the  microcomputer  users. 

As  one  of  the  first  cooperative 
ventures  between  Duke  University 
Library  and  the  Academic  Com- 
puting Center,  the  Perkins 
microcomputer  cluster  already 
seems  to  be  a  big  success  judged 
by  its  popularity  with  those  who 
use  the  machines.  While  there  are 
still  more  details  and  plans  to  be 
worked  out  for  upgrading  and 
maintaining  the  cluster,  both  the 
library  and  Academic  Computing 
remain  committed  to  offering  con- 
venient microcomputing  facilities 
for  the  use  of  Duke's  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  The  Perkins 
microcomputer  cluster  stands  as 
a  positive  example  of  the  good 
things  that  can  be  achieved 
through  inter-departmental 
cooperation  at  Duke,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  future  will  bring 
more  opportunities  for  joint 
projects  involving  the  library  and 
other  departments  on  campus. 


LIBRARY  COUNCIL 

Members  of  the  Library  Council 
for  1988/89  are: 

Dr.  Alison  Ashton 
Fuqua  School  of  Business 

Dr.  Jerry  Campbell 
University  Librarian 

Dr.  Peter  Fish 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Dr.  Phillip  Griffiths 
Provost 

Dr.  Kenneth  Land,  Chairman 
Department  of  Sociology 

Ms.  Fran  Lineberger 

Special  Assistant  to  the  University 

Librarian 

Mr.  John  Lubans.  Jr. 
Associate  University  Librarian 

Mr.  Scott  Marder 

Alternate  Undergraduate  Student 

Ms.  Connie  K.  McCarthy 
Assistant  University  Librarian  for 
Collection  Management 
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Dr.  Carol  Meyers 
Department  of  Religion 

Dr.  David  Morrison 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Dr.  Aubrey  Naylor 
Department  of  Botany 

Dr.  Ronald  Perkins 
Department  of  Geology 

Ms.  Helen  Reed 
Acquisitions  Librarian 

Ms.  Koyne  Smith 
Undergraduate  Student 

Dr.  William  W.  Stead 
Department  of  Medicine 

Ms.  Amy  Thomas 
Graduate  Student 

Dr.  Ann  Wharton 
Department  of  Art 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Young 
Department  of  History 


NEW  ENDOWMENTS 

Lehman  and  Sorly  Brady 
Endowment 

Lehman  Brady,  '27,  has  utilized 
a  facet  of  planned  giving  to  estab- 
lish the  Lehman  and  Sorly  Brady 
Endowment.  Through  a  gift 
annuity,  he  has  established  a  fund 
that  will  provide  income  for  the 
support  of  acquisitions  for  Perkins 
Library. 

Landis-Suther  Library 
Endowment 

The  Landis-Suther  Library 
Endowment  has  been  established 
through  the  bequest  of  Frank 
Ernest  Bridgers,  Jr.  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Margaret  Vernon  Landis 
Bridgers  (class  of  1931)  and  her 
mother,  Carrie  Mayfield  Suther 
Landis.  The  income  from  the  en- 
dowment will  be  used  to  purchase 
publications  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can literature  for  the  East  Campus 
Library. 

CONSULTING  LIBRARIAN 
JOINS  THE  STAFF 

Answering  reference  questions 
through  electronic  mail.  Compil- 
ing concordances  to  works  of  liter- 
ature. Offering  library  orientation 
tours  via  a  computer  screen. 
These  may  sound  like  services 
offered  in  some  futuristic  library, 
but  in  reality  they  are  projects  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Perkins  Li- 
brary Reference  Department  staff 
with  the  assistance  of  Richard 
Hines,  Consulting  Librarian  for 
the  1988-89  academic  year.  Hines, 
on  leave  from  his  position  as  As- 
sistant Engineering  Librarian  at 
MIT's  Barker  Engineering  Library, 


is  Perkins  Library's  first  consult- 
ing librarian.  As  a  member  of  the 
Reference  Department,  he  takes 
his  turn  fielding  questions  from 
students  and  faculty  at  the  Refer- 
ence Desk  and  providing  biblio- 
graphic instruction  for  students. 
Primarily,  though,  he  works  with 
the  Reference  Department  staff  to 
improve  staff  members'  expertise 
in  the  area  of  automation  and  to 
implement  automation  projects. 
Johannah  Sherrer,  head  of  the 
Perkins  Reference  Department, 
sees  the  role  of  a  consulting  librar- 
ian as  one  who  can  come  in  with 
fresh  ideas  and  suggest  different 
ways  to  look  at  and  do  things.  With 
a  staff  already  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity, time  to  reflect  on  why 
things  are  done  a  certain  way  and 
to  be  creative  in  considering  new 
approaches  is  limited.  Reference 
Department  staff  identified  com- 
puter technology  as  an  area  for 
staff  development,  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  skills  and  to  investigate 
new  approaches  to  reference  ser- 
vice. Sherrer  and  the  other  refer- 
ence librarians  were  impressed 
with  Hines'  expertise  in  computer 
technology  and  team-oriented 
spirit.  Thus,  he  was  hired  for  the 
one-year  position. 

Hines'  credentials  in  the  area  of 
computer  applications  for  libraries 
are  impressive.  At  MIT,  where  he 
selects  all  of  MIT's  books  in  elec- 
trical engineering  and  computer 
science,  he  developed  databases  to 
manage  the  acquisition  of  current 
literature  from  scientific  confer- 
ences and  the  record-keeping  for 


Rich  Hines 

binding  journals.  As  a  reference 
librarian  he  faced  the  challenge  of 
trying  to  provide  reference  service 
to  a  student  body  working  primar- 
ily in  labs  and  rarely  in  the  library. 
His  approach  was  to  develop  elec- 
tronic mail  reference  service 
through  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Department's  mainframe  com- 
puter. Students  and  faculty  can  log 
on  and  leave  their  queries  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  A  refer- 
ence librarian  will  answer  the 


question  and  reply  through  elec- 
tronic mail. 

Last  year  Hines  received  a  grant 
from  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources  to  study  further  this 
concept  of  library  service  to  the  re- 
mote user.  Together  with  Sim- 
mons College  professor  Candy 
Schwartz,  he  is  developing  an  en- 
hanced set  of  library  services  that 
will  be  available  to  those  who  dial 
in  to  the  library  and  its  online 
catalog.  Services  will  include  in- 


struction in  how  to  use  the  library 
or  write  a  bibliography,  as  well  as 
electronic  mail  reference  service. 

Along  with  this  expertise,  Hines 
brings  tremendous  enthusiasm  to 
the  job.  He  is  someone  who 
clearly  loves  his  work.  Ten  years 
ago  Hines  struggled 
with  a  decision  to 
leave  his  family's 
insurance  business 
and  embark  on  a 
new  career.  A  job  as 
a  circulation  assis- 
tant at  Amherst's 
Frost  Library  con- 
vinced him  that 
librarianship  was  a  career  he 
wanted  to  pursue.  For  two  years  he 
commuted  100  miles  each  way  to 
Simmons  College  where  he  com- 
pleted his  masters  degree  in  li- 
brary and  information  science  in 
1984.  Acknowledging  that  he 
"really  enjoys  academic  libraries," 
he  speaks  frequently  of  the  "won- 
derful atmosphere",  "amazing 
clientele"  and  "incredible  ques- 
tions." His  work  as  a  reference 
librarian  is  a  "challenge  and  a  lot 
of  fun."  He  speaks  highly  of  his 
Duke  colleagues,  praising  their  en- 
thusiasm, cooperation  and  com- 
mitment for  this  joint  venture. 


Since  arriving  at  Duke  in  Sep- 
tember, Hines  has  tackled  several 
projects.  Dialoglink,  a  communica- 
tions package  and  account  man- 
ager for  online  bibliographic 
searching,  has  already  been  im- 
plemented. Work  is  underway  on 
designing  a  system  to  run  on  a 
Macintosh  that  will  provide  a 
library  orientation  tour.  The 
possibility  of  using  Word 
Cruncher  software  to  compile  con- 
cordances is  under  investigation. 
An  electronic  mail  reference  sys- 
tem to  provide  reference  service  in 
off-hours  and  at  remote  locations 
is  in  the  works.  As  time  permits, 
Hines  is  providing  consulting  ser- 
vices to  librarians  in  other  depart- 
ments. He  will  also  co-teach  a 
Continuing  Education  course  on 
managing  research  electronically. 

The  opportunity  to  host  a  con- 
sulting librarian  brings  with  it 
many  benefits  for  the  staff  and  the 
library.  In  addition  to  the  auto- 
mated systems  that  are  being 
developed  and  the  new  skills 
acquired  by  the  staff,  there  are 
additional  benefits  for  the  staff  in 
learning  new  ways  to  work  to- 
gether. In  June  Hines  will  return 
to  MIT  and  to  his  family  in 
Massachusetts,  but  he  will  be  leav- 
ing behind  what  Sherrer  describes 
as  a  "dynamic  implementation 
process"  that  will  allow  the  staff  to 
be  more  creative  in  trying  new 
things  in  the  future. 


OFF-SITE  STORAGE 

The  library  has  received  a  grant 
from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  of 
Philadelphia  that  will  enable  it  to 
house  over  600,000  volumes  in  a 
location  about  one  mile  from  the 
main  campus.  The  library  will 
lease  10,000  sq.  ft.  in  a  newly- 
constructed  warehouse  building 
on  W.  Pettigrew  St.  The  remaining 
48,000  sq.  ft.  will  be  leased  by 
Duke's  Medical  Center  Archives, 
Medical  Center  Records,  and  Medi- 
cal Center  Materials. 

The  grant  funds  will  be  used  to 
purchase  compact  shelving  for  the 
library's  space.  Publications 
judged  by  librarians  and  faculty  to 
be  used  infrequently  will  be 


Above:  Exterior  of  the 
remote  storage  building 
Below:  The  library's 
portion  of  the  building, 
in  the  process  of  being 
completed.  (Your  editor  is 
in  the  photo  for  scale 
only.) 


housed  there.  The  ability  to  store 
these  volumes  will  relieve  severe 
overcrowding  in  some  areas  of 
Perkins  and  in  several  branch 
libraries.  The  university  should 
thus  be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  constructing  a  major  new 
library  building  for  about  twenty 
years.  = 
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Walras,  Auguste.  Oeuvres  Econo- 
miques  Completes  d Auguste  et 
Leon  Walras  (to  be  complete  in 
14  v.).  Edited  by  Dockes,  P.,  et. 
al.  Paris:  Economica,  1987- 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Janet  Sheets  passed  me  some 
photocopies  from  Duke  University 
Libraries  (1:3, 1988).  Wow! 

Since  you  are  the  editor,  it  is 
appropriate  to  congratulate  you  on 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  commu- 
nication from  academic  libraries 
that  1  have  seen.  The  information 
and  the  layout  speak  volumes. 

How  do  I  get  on  the  mailing  list9 

Jonathan  A.  Lindsey 
Coordinator  of  Library  Affairs 
Baylor  t  Diversity  Libraries 
Waco,  Texas  76798 


Receipt  of  the  publication  Duke 
University  Libraries  as  a  gift  has 
been  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Spring  1988  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation was  useful  in  providing 
information  to  the  director  of  the 
Mullin  Libraries  system  here  at 
The  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Please  continue  to  send 
all  current  issues  to  the  address 
above.  Thank  you  for  your  time 
and  effort. 

Lori  Kight 

The  Catholic  University  of 

America. 
Washington,  D.C.  20064 


WORDS  FROM  THE  EDITOR 
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The  Publications  Committee  is 
gratified  by  the  generally  positive 
response  to  Duke  University 
Libraries.  We  enjoy  providing 
information  that  will  help  users  of 
the  library  and  others  interested  in 
its  well-being  to  understand  how  it 
operates  and  what  new  resources 
are  available. 

This  issue  includes  descriptions 
of  two  operations  that  are  vital  in 
the  educational  process:  the  Cur- 
rent Periodicals  Section  and  the 
Newspapers/Microforms  Depart- 
ment. The  materials  in  these  areas 
are  heavily  used  by  students  and 
faculty  seeking  current  informa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Forming  the  bulk  of  the  issue  is 
the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins 


System  libraries  for  1987/88.  The 
report  highlights  the  many  new 
resources  for  research  that  the 
library  has  added.  During  this  past 
year  the  library  collection  was 
enhanced  by  a  number  of  out- 
standing collections  and  single 
items.  The  report  also  sketches  a 
variety  of  programs  offered  by  the 
library  to  students,  faculty,  and 
others  to  assist  them  in  finding 
and  making  use  of  these  rich 
resources.  The  callouts  scattered 
in  the  margins  throughout  the  an- 
nual report  are  comments  taken 
from  the  library's  sugges- 
tion/answer book  regarding  the 
collection  and  its  enhancement. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  enjoy  and  profit  from  the  maga- 
zine. We  are  always  receptive  to 
topics  and  ideas  for  future  articles; 
if  you  have  a  suggestion,  send  it  to 
us.!  = 
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Other  lands  are  the  focus  of  Duke's 
International  Studies  program.  The 
library's  collection  to  support  that  program 
provides  studies  of  various  aspects  of  life  in 
other  countries,  including  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  Russia,  and  Canada. 
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A  voyage  into  the  Levant, 
one  of  our  newer 
acquisitions,  depicts 
many  natural 
phenomena,  (p.  17) 


Lima  is  the  source  of 
many  of  the  publications 
in  Duke's  Latin  American 
collection,  (p.  8) 


0 


The  cover  illustration  is 
reprinted  from  A  Practical 
and  Complete  System  of 
Geography  for  Schools 
(New  York,  1860). 


On  a  typical  day  hundreds 
of  students  use  the 
library  and  its 
collections,  (p.  12) 
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CANADIAN  STUDIES 


Duke,  through  its  Commonwealth 
Studies  Center,  began  to  focus  on 
Canada  in  the  late  1950s.  The 
Commonwealth  Studies  graduate 
fellowship  program  brought  one 
new  Canadian  graduate  student  to 
the  campus  each  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  students  began  to 
share  these  interests  in  Canada 
and  in  Canadian  resources. 
Furthermore,  interest  in  Canada 
was  heightened  by  the  Canadian 
visitors  and  lecturers  brought  to 
the  campus  each  year  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Studies  Center.  The 
premier  collection  of  Canadiana  in 
the  Duke  University  Library 
became  the  bedrock  of  research 
on  Canada  for  many  international 
scholars.  By  1970,  therefore,  Duke 
had  become  a  recognized  center 
for  significant  teaching  and 
research  on  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dian Studies  Center  came  into 
being  in  the  fall  of  1973  as  an 
autonomous  unit  of  Duke's  Inter- 
national Studies  Center,  with  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Preston,  Professor  of 
History,  as  its  first  director. 


Since  that  time,  the  Center  has 
continued  its  multi-faceted  pro- 
gram on  Canada.  Its  funding  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
The  William  S.  Donner  Founda- 
tion, The  Andrew  Mellon  Founda- 
tion, and  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
enabled  it  to  assume  a  leadership 
role  in  the  United  States,  taking 
its  place  among  other  distin- 
guished programs  on  Canada 
across  the  country.  Short-term 
support  from  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Alberta  have  made 
possible  the  establishment  of 
linkages  with  scholars  and  a 
number  of  conference  programs  in 
those  provinces. 

The  Center  is  guided  by  a  direc- 
tor, presently  Dr.  Clark  R.  Cahow, 
Professor  of  History,  and  a  Cana- 
dian Studies  Faculty  Committee 
consisting  of  faculty  members 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and 
professional  schools  -  each  hav- 
ing considerable  teaching  or 
research  interest  in  Canada  or 
Canadian-American  relations. 

Over  the  years,  the  development 
of  Canadian  Studies  at  Duke  has 
been  aimed  at  broadening  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  Canada  in 
the  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum to  give  students  a 
wide  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities to  learn 
about  different 
aspects  of 
Canada  and  to 
encourage 


faculty  members  to  focus  on 
Canada  in  their  teaching  or  to  use 
Canadian  references  in  the  com- 
parative process.  Those  Duke  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  concentrate  on 
Canada  in  depth  may  declare 
Canadian  Studies  as  their  "sec- 
ond" major  in  a  double  major 
program.  Canadian  Studies  now 
has  a  core  faculty  that  includes 
strong  senior  members  with  dis- 
tinguished records  in  teaching. 

In  addition  to  formal  course 
work  and  use  of  the  libraries' 
resources,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  gain  further 
knowledge  about  Canada  through 
participation  in  special  cultural 
events  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Studies  Center.  Graduate  work  is 
advanced  through  the  Center's  fel- 
lowship program.  Travel  aid  to 
conduct  research  in  Canada  is 
available  to  graduate  students.  The 
Center  also  supports  faculty  travel 
to  Canada  for  the  purposes  of 
course  development  and  participa- 
tion in  Canadian  Studies  symposia 
and  seminars. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Cana- 
dian Studies  effort  at  Duke  has 
been  the  establishment  of  creative 
links  with  the  University's  profes- 
sional schools.  Canadian  speakers 
and  visiting  professors  are  brought 
to  the  professional  schools  during 
each  academic  year.  Seminars  on 
U.S.  and  Canadian  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  prob- 
lems have  been  co-sponsored  with 
the  School  of  Forestry  and 
Environmental  Studies,  and  a 
student  internship  program  for 
Duke  Forestry  students  at  the 
Atlantic  Center  for  Environment 
has  been  developed.  The  Fuqua 
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Indian  women  in 
Vancouver  in  1901 


School  of  Business  has  collabo- 
rated with  the  Center  in  the 
organization  of  seminars  on  U.S. 
and  Canadian  trade,  and  the 
School  of  Law  Library  has 
received  support  for  many  confer- 
ences on  comparative  aspects  of 
Canadian  and  U.S.  law.  Similar 
conferences  have  been  arranged 
for  the  Department  of  Health 
Administration. 

As  a  major  component  of  its 
activities,  the  Center  conducts  an 
"Outreach  Program"  for  public 
school  teachers  in  North  Carolina, 
in  adjacent  states,  and  across  the 
nation.  The  Center  has  produced 


teaching  materials  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  which 
are  currently  in  wide  use.  It  also 
conducts  in-service  workshops  for 
teachers  and  supervisors.  The 
Center  has,  in  fact,  been  recog- 
nized nationally  as  a  source  of 
materials  and  guidance  for  public 
school  personnel  interested  in 
Canada.  Furthermore,  it  offers  a 
model  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties wishing  to  develop  Canadian 
Studies  in  their  own  school 
districts. 

The  Outreach  Program  has  also 
involved  —  from  its  beginning  — 
a  number  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Southeast 
whose  faculty  members  lacked 
sufficient  resources  to  develop 
their  Canadian  teaching  interests. 
The  Center  offered  assistance  to 
those  institutions  in  the  form  of 
visiting  Canadian  speakers  and 
invitations  to  participate  in  topical 
seminars  and  cultural  programs 
on  the  Duke  campus.  After  fifteen 


years  of  this  relationship,  these  so- 
called  "outreach"  colleges  have 
developed  into  a  self-sustaining 
regional  organization,  The  South 
East  Council  of  Canadian  Studies. 

The  Center  collaborates  with 
Canadian  institutions  in  conduct- 
ing research  seminars  and  confer- 
ences on  Canadian  topics,  thus 
forming  cooperative  relationships 
for  faculty  and  exchange  programs 
for  Duke  and  Canadian  students. 
McGill,  Laval  and  Ottawa  universi- 
ties already  are  active  partners  in 
these  activities  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  are  forging  new 
linkages. 

With  the  emerging  recognition 
on  the  part  of  Americans  that 
Canada  is  its  historical  "cousin," 
its  chief  trading  partner,  and  its 
traditional  peaceful  ally  as  well  as 
a  significant  global  partner,  the 
mandate  to  teach  Canadian 
Studies  remains  an  interesting 
task  for  Duke  University  and  for  its 
faculty.  = 


Statue  of  Champlain  in 
Ottawa 


In  1955  the  Commonwealth  Studies 
Center  was  established  at  Duke 
University  with  the  aid  of  a 
Carnegie  grant.1  A  report  of  the 
President  of  the  University  in  1959 
stated  that  the  Center  "continues 
to  have  an  important  impact  in  the 
area  of  the  social  sciences  through 
the  collaboration  of  key  members 
of  the  departments  of  political 
science,  economics  and  history." 
In  1973  the  Canadian  Studies 
Center  was  established  as  a  unit 
separate  from  Commonwealth 
Studies  with  Dr.  Richard  Preston 
as  its  first  director. 

Between  1955  and  1973,  the 
Library's  collection  of  Canadian 
materials  increased  dramatically. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  the  early 
annual  reports  of  the  Common- 
wealth Studies  Center  that 
Canadian  materials  were  being 
ordered  in  substantial  amounts  in 
all  four  areas  of  library  acquisition 
specified  in  the  Center's  original 
library  program:  secondary  works 
(monographs),  periodicals,  govern- 
ment documents,  and  publications 
of  organizations  such  as  labor 
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unions  and  political  parties.  Over 
$30,000  was  spent  for  Canadiana 
between  1955  and  1958.j  At  the 
end  of  the  1967/68  fiscal  year  it 
was  estimated  that  some  $40,000 
had  been  spent  that  year  on 
Canadian  publications. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  Studies 
Center,  Duke  and  the  National 
Library  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  in- 
stituted an  exchange  program  in 
1955.  This  program  provides  Duke 
with  Canadian  government  docu- 
ments. Today  the  Library  is  a 
selective  depository  for  these 
documents  and  receives  titles  as 
they  are  published.1  In  1984, 
Perkins  Library  was  "designated  a 
full  repository  for  Radio-Canada 
International  recordings  in  sup- 
port of  the  university's  Canadian 
Studies  Program,"4  and  in  1988  the 
Library  became  "one  of  a  handful 
of  U.S.  depository  libraries  for 
Canadian  maps."'' 

Gifts  of  materials,  designated 
funds,  and  collections  have  played 
a  large  part  in  the  acquisition  of 
Canadian  publications  over  the 
past  thirty  years.  In  1956  the 
library  received  long  runs  of 
parliamentary  papers  for  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec  through  the  auspices 
of,  among  others,  the  Premier  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  librarian  of 
the  Legislative  Library  of  British 
Columbia.*1  In  1964  Lionel  Steven- 
son, James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
English,  donated  a  fine  collection 
of  Canadian  first  editions  and 
other  early  Canadian  literary 
works.  Housed  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  this  collection  was  the 
spark  that  initiated  the  systematic 
collecting  of  Canadian  literature  as 
well  as  materials  in  history, 
economics  and  political  science. 


An  illustrated  page 
from  a  book  of  poetry 
by  Canadian  author, 
Annie  C.  Dalton 

In  later  years  Canadian  materials 
in  forestry,  biology,  environmental 
studies,  and  geology  have  been 
acquired  in  substantial  numbers. 

In  1988  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  the  U.S.  gave  $10,000  (Canadian) 
to  the  library  for  additional  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  statistics  and 
back  files  of  unpublished  ses- 
sional papers  of  the  Canadian 
parliament.  This  gift  continued  a 
tradition  of  similar  funding  from 
the  Embassy  and  Canadian  Con- 
sulates dating  from  the  early 
1970s. 

Just  as  the  Canadian  Studies 
program  here  at  Duke  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  major  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.7,  the  Duke 
Library  has  served  as  a  resource 
for  Canadian  publications  well 
beyond  the  campus.  In  the  1930s, 
cooperation  between  the  libraries 
of  Duke  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  was 
formalized,  with  each  library 
agreeing  to  maintain  collections  in 
certain  areas,  especially  geo- 
graphic, so  that  both  libraries 


would  not  need  to  collect  "every- 
thing." Currently,  one  of  Duke's 
designated  areas  is  Canada,  and 
our  collection  undergirds  the 
courses  and  research  needs  of 
both  universities  and,  to  some 
extent,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

As  part  of  its  outreach  program, 
the  Duke  Canadian  Studies  Center 
sponsors  conferences  and  semi- 
nars. Between  1976  and  1986,  four 
^    library-centered  conferences  were 
hosted  by  the  Center.  The  first  two 
were  especially  concerned  with 
Canadian  library  resources  avail- 
able to  scholars.  Participants 
included  college  and  university 
professors,  U.S.  and  Canadian 
librarians  and  resource  people 
from  Canadian  publishing  houses. 
Topics  emphasized  at  the  other 
two  conferences  were  modern 
Canadian  literature  and  non-book 
resources,  such  as  audiovisual 
materials  and  electronic  informa- 
tion sources,  available  from 
Canada.  These  conferences  were 
particularly  valuable  for  librarians 
involved  in  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  Duke's  Canadian 
collection. 

Earlier  this  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  70,000 
volumes  in  the  library  as  well  as 
700  currently  received  periodicals 
and  other  serial  subscriptions  that 
directly  support  Canadian  studies. 
At  the  present  time  the  library 
receives  six  Canadian  newspapers 
and  has  substantial  back  files.  In 
addition,  Duke  has  long  runs  of 
other  Canadian  newspapers  dating 
well  back  into  the  last  century. 
Also  substantial  numbers  of  films 
(mostly  produced  by  the  Canadian 
Film  Board)  and  recordings  from 
Radio  Canada  International  in 


English,  French  and  Spanish"  are 
housed  in  the  Reserves  and  Media 
Department  of  Perkins  Library. 

Duke's  Canadian  Studies 
Program  is  designed  to  provide 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  with  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  Canada  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  dissertation  research  in 
Canadian  topics.  For  these  pur- 
poses, Duke  allows  those  students 
pursuing  a  double  major  to  make 
Canadian  Studies  the  second 
major;  it  also  provides  a  variety  of 
courses  in  literature,  French, 
economics,  history,  political 
science  and  sociology  with  signifi- 
cant Canadian  content.9  Since 
1973  Duke  graduate  students  in 
seven  departments  have  written 
more  than  three  dozen  disserta- 
tions on  Canadian  topics. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years,  Duke 
has  made  great  strides  in  collect- 
ing Canadiana.  Besides  being  a 
depository  for  Canadian  maps  and 
government  documents,  the 
library  is  notified  of  the  publica- 
tion of  new  Canadian  titles  by 
Coutts  Library  Services,  and  it 
orders  many  of  these  books  each 
year.  Because  the  library's  ar- 
rangement to  receive  automati- 
cally all  publications  from  selected 


university  presses  includes  Cana- 
dian university  presses,  scholarly 
publishing  from  Canada  is  well 
covered.  Although  most  materials 
bought  are  in  English,  an  increas- 
ing number  being  acquired  are  in 
French,  especially  titles  from 
Quebec. 

As  with  other  segments  of  the 
Library's  acquisitions  program, 
the  amount  of  money  available  for 
Canadiana  has  decreased  since 
1967/1968.  As  we  all  know,  $40,000 
today  (the  amount  spent  last  year  on 
Canadiana)  buys  much  less  than  it 
did  twenty  years  ago.  = 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

Duke  University  has  supported 
research  and  teaching  in  Latin 
American  studies  since  the  univer- 
sity's founding  in  the  1920s.  For 
some  sixty  years  Duke  University 
Press  has  published  The  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review,  as 
well  as  many  distinguished  books 
on  Latin  American  topics. 

In  1960  a  Council  on  Hispanic 
Research  was  established  to  coor- 
dinate the  activities  of  faculty 
interested  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Iberian  peninsula  and  to  sup- 
port research  of  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students.  In  1978  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Council  on  Latin 
American  Studies  to  reflect  the 
expanding  number  of  core  faculty 
members  working  on  Latin 
America.  Today  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  program  is  the  largest 
international  studies  program  on 
campus.  It  has  a  core  faculty  of 
international  stature.  Most  faculty 


members  share  an  interest  in  the 
problem  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  in  its  implications  for 
social,  cultural,  and  political 
change.  Over  fifty  faculty 
members  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
tropical  studies,  public  health, 
environmental  studies,  and  demo- 
graphic studies  pursue  research 
dealing  with  Latin  America. 

The  core  of  the  program  is  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  where  Latin 
Americanists  in  history,  political 
science,  anthropology,  sociology, 
economics,  and  romance  lan- 
guages offer  over  thirty  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  on  the 
region. 

Members  of  the  Latin  American 
faculty  are  actively  involved  in  the 
B.A.  program  in  Comparative  Area 
Studies.  The  major  allows  students 
to  specialize  in  Latin  America 
while  taking  courses  designed  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of 
world  regions  through  compara- 
tive and  interdisciplinary  study. 
The  Council  also  offers  an  inter- 
departmental program  in  Latin 
American  studies  leading 
to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 


degrees  in  anthropology,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  so- 
ciology, or  Hispanic  languages  and 
literatures,  while  complementing 
this  study  with  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  the  region  of 
Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

Several  special  opportunities 
are  available  through  the  Council. 
Fellowships  for  graduate  study  at 
Duke  are  available  for  outstanding 
applicants  from  Latin  America. 
The  Council  also  administers  a 
travel  grant  program  for  first-year 
graduate  students  interested  in 
pursuing  research  in  Latin 
America  prior  to  completion  of 
course  work  for  the  doctoral 
degree.  In  conjunction  with  Duke's 
Summer  School,  the  Council 
offers  a  summer  course  of  study  in 
Chile  designed  specifically  for 
graduate  students.  A  similar  pro- 
gram, designed  primarily  for 
undergraduates  and  arranged  in 
conjunction  with  the  Instituto 
Universitario  de  Pesquisas  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  summer  of  1985,  and 
a  summer  course  in  Mexico  for 
Duke  students  will  begin  this  year. 

In  recent  years,  the  Council  has 
established  three  new  externally- 
funded  programs:  the  McWane 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series, 
which  it  plans  to  publish  in  book 
form;  the  Living  Latin  American 
Writers  Series,  which  brings  to 
campus  major  Latin  American 
writers;  and  the  Tinker  Field 
Research  Grants  Program  to  sup- 


port  graduate  student  and  junior 
faculty  research  in  Latin  America 
and  Iberia.  The  Council  sponsors 
a  visiting  professors  program  that 
brings  to  campus  each  year  two 
or  three  scholars  from  Latin 
America,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
UNC,  a  speakers  series  that 
presents  weekly  lectures  by  Latin 
Americanists  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  It  also  sponsors  music  and 
film  festivals. 

Work  on  Latin  America  at  Duke 
is  enriched  by  the  resources  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Close  collaboration 
between  the  two  universities  in- 
cludes cross-listed  courses,  joint 
library  purchasing  agreements, 
and  collaboration  on  joint  semi- 
nars and  conferences.  The  com- 
bined resources  of  both  universi- 
ties make  the  Durham-Chapel  Hill 
area  one  of  the  premier  centers  in 
the  country  for  research  and  study 
on  Latin  America. 

CARIBBEAN  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

The  Caribbean  Studies  program  is 
the  newest  one  under  the  Interna- 
tional Studies  umbrella.  The  idea 
of  a  Caribbean  Studies  program 
was  conceived  originally  as  part  of 
Comparative  Area  Studies.  The 
geographic  area  covered  by  the 
program,  which  officially  began  in 
1985,  is  the  Caribbean  Islands 
from  the  Bahamas  to  Trinidad, 
with  a  strong  connection  to  Latin 
America. 

Four  core  faculty  members  and 
six  or  seven  adjunct  faculty  who 
teach  classes  dealing  with  the 
Caribbean  area  constitute  the 
Caribbean  Studies  Committee. 


During  its  first  year  this  commit- 
tee sponsored  a  conference  on 
"The  International  Relevance  of 
the  Caribbean  Region,"  which 
brought  to  the  campus  renowned 
Caribbeanists. 

One  of  the  tasks  before  the  com- 
mittee is  to  plan  the  future  of  the 
program.  Currently  six  or  seven 
courses  are  offered.  Committee 
members  are  presently  exploring 
ways  of  improving  and  increasing 
interest  in  the  program.  Several 
ideas  include  sponsoring  a  Carib- 
bean seminar  and  showing  films 
and  inviting  speakers  to  campus  in 
order  to  expose  students  to  Carib- 
bean culture.  A  Duke-in-the- 
Caribbean  summer  program  is 
also  among  the  activities  being 
explored. 


The  Committee  is  interested,  as 
well,  in  a  faculty  exchange  with 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies. 
Establishment  of  such  an 
exchange  would  require  outside 
funding.  The  Committee  will  also 
try  to  coordinate  some  activities 
with  the  two  other  East-Coast 
universities  teaching  Caribbean 
studies  —  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Miami. 

Dr.  Barry  Gaspar,  the  Chair  of 
the  Caribbean  Studies  Committee, 
has  spoken  very  optimistically 
about  the  program.  He  would  like 
to  "bring  Caribbean  culture  in  its 
various  dimensions  to  the  Duke 
student  body.  [At  Duke]  not  much 
is  known  about  it  [Caribbean  cul- 
ture] in  terms  of  its  internal  vari- 
ety." To  do  this,  he  believes,  will 
"require  imagination  and 
creativity."  = 


Quechua  girl  and  child 
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The  foundation  of  Duke's  strong 
Latin  American  collections  was 
laid  during  the  1930s  and  1940s  by 
a  remarkably  active  generation  of 
faculty.  These  scholars,  while  in 
the  field  conducting  their  own 
research,  engineered  the  purchase 
of  several  fine  special  collections 
and,  while  on  campus,  steadily 
built  the  larger  general  collection 
in  social  sciences  and  humanities 
through  recommendations  for  pur- 
chase and  a  close  association  with 
the  library  staff.  The  late  John 
Tate  Lanning,  for  many  years  a 
professor  of  History  at  Duke  and 
one  of  the  most  active  of  library 
supporters,  commented  that  "the 
Hispanic  collection  (at  Duke)  is  the 
result  of  one  man's  work  supple- 
menting that  of  another."  He  and 
his  colleagues  such 
as  J.  Fred  Rippy, 
Alan  K.  Manchester, 
James  A.  Robertson, 
and  Earl  J.  Hamilton 
were  responsible  for 
many  of  the  out- 
standing strengths  in  the  historical 
collection.  Two  Lanning  endow- 
ment funds  to  support  Latin 
American  acquisitions,  one  of 
which  was  established  in  his 
honor  by  his  students,  allow  us  to 
continue  to  build  on  his  work. 


In  1940  the  Hispanic  collection 
at  Duke  was  estimated  to  contain 
about  150,000  volumes  Today  the 
collection  numbers  over  200,000 
volumes  representing  about  six 
percent  of  the  total  library  hold- 
ings. Materials  are  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  other  lan- 
guages. Serial  holdings  are  also 
significant.  Currently  received 
periodicals  are  estimated  at  275, 
other  current  serials  at  750,  and 
the  total  number  of  all  serial  titles, 
including  current  and  discon- 
tinued or  ceased,  at  approximately 
3,000.  This  includes  numerous 
newspapers,  current  and 
retrospective,  from  the  region, 
including  La  Nation  (Argentina), 
Folha  de  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil),  El 
Mercurio  (Chile),  Barricada  (Nica- 
ragua), and  Excelsior  (Mexico). 

A  generous  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the 
1940s  made  it  possible  to  formal- 
ize the  cooperative  scheme  which 
had  been  informally  functioning 
with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Each  insti- 
tution agreed  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  acquiring  materials  in 
depth  on  certain  countries,  while 
continuing  to  maintain  collections 
for  instructional  support  on  the 


rest.  In  this  way,  the  combined 
holdings  of  the  two  institutions  are 
that  much  stronger.  Duke's  collect- 
ing responsibilities  have  from  the 
start  of  this  arrangement  included 
the  Andean  countries,  Mexico,  and 
Brazil,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
presence  on  campus  of  faculty 
actively  researching  those  coun- 
tries. The  legacy  of  Professor  Alan 
Manchester  is  evident  in  Duke's 
fine  Brazilian  holdings,  actively 
maintained  through  current  col- 
lecting. Central  America,  the  focus 
of  increased  research  interest  at 
Duke  and  worldwide,  is  also 
Duke's  responsibility  in  the 
cooperative  arrangement.  This 
division  of  labor  has  worked  well 
with  more  specialized  materials 
such  as  censuses  and  government 
publications,  and  for  serials,  but 
has  also,  for  example,  extended  to 
the  works  of  lesser-known  literary 
figures.  Current  efforts  have  built 
on  early  strengths,  and  Duke's  col- 
lections have  grown  and  thrived. 

Special  collections  in  Duke's 
areas  of  responsibility  include  the 
Francisco  Perez  de  Velasco  Collec- 
tion of  about  3,000  volumes  and 
numerous  manuscripts  on  colo- 
nial Peru;  the  Leonardo  Munoz 
collection  of  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  Ecuadorian  im- 


prints;  and  a  Brazilian  collection 
that  contains  over  2,000  volumes 
and  includes  government  and 
society  publications,  such  as  the 
Anais  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(1826-1936)  and  the  Senate 
(1826-1935). 

The  Caribbean  collection  has 
benefited  from  Duke's  strong  com- 
mitment to  British  commonwealth 
studies.  Although  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  collected  more 
intensely  on  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
within  the  cooperative  scheme 
mentioned  above,  Duke's  collec- 
tions are  respectable,  due  in  large 
part  to  a  number  of  longstanding 
exchange  arrangements.  A  recent 
assessment  of  holdings  of  West 
Indian  literature  concluded  that 
the  collection  is  strong.  Another 
notable  area  of  strength  is  Pidgin 
and  Creole  languages.  Current  col- 
lection efforts  are  directed  toward 
improving  social  science  holdings 
to  support  the  Caribbean  Studies 
Program. 

A  number  of  resources  deserve 
special  attention.  The  Reserves 
and  Media  Department  is  home  to 
a  large  number  of  Latin  American 
films.  Several  microform  collec- 
tions of  documents  of  relevance  to 
Latin  American  studies  are 
housed  in  the  Newspapers  and 
Microforms  Department.  Among 
them  are  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Diplomatic  Despatches  from 
U.S.  Ministers  to  Peru,  1826-1906; 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Records 
of  the  Department  of  State  relating 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  Brazil, 
1910-1929;  Confidential  U.S.  Diplo- 
matic Post  Records,  El  Salvador, 
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Honduras,  and  Nicaragua;  U.S. 
Military  Intelligence  Reports: 
Mexico  (1919-1941);  and  Records 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Costa  Rica,  1910-1919. 

The  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service  (FBIS)  Daily  Report 
for  Latin  America  (and  for  other 
world  areas)  can  be  found  in  the 
Public  Documents  Department. 
These  reports,  in  English,  contain 
political,  literary,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  social  news  and  com- 
mentary obtained  from  foreign 
radio  and  television  broadcasts, 
and  newspapers  and  other 
sources.  Reports  are  received  daily 
and  a  retrospective  collection  is 
available  as  well. 

As  the  disciplines  they  support 
have  evolved,  so  have  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  collec- 
tions. The  collections  are  a 
dynamic  resource,  building  on 
broad,  traditional  strengths  such 
as  colonial  history,  U.S.-Latin 
American  relations,  modern  litera- 
ture, economic  and  labor  history, 
while  also  opening  into  new  areas 


of  interest  to  students  and  scho- 
lars. These  include  political  econ- 
omy, women's  studies,  political 
sociology,  popular  culture,  and 
film  studies.  The  collections  were 
built  through  the  shared  efforts 
among  librarians,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents over  many  years.  To  ensure 
their  usefulness  to  future  students 
and  researchers,  ongoing  assess- 
ment of  the  collections  and  fre- 
quent consultation  with  users  are 
necessary.  Suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  collections  and  recommen- 
dations for  acquisition  are  always 
welcome.  = 
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Nitrates,  a  profitable 
export  for  Chile  in  the  late 
1800s,  being  loaded  at 
Pisagua  (from  W.  H. 
Russell,  A  Visit  to  Chile, 
1890) 
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manuscript 


RUSSIAN  AND  EAST 
EUROPEAN  STUDIES; 
THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  LIBRARY 
COLLECTION 


The  tsars,  glasnost,  Marxism- 
Leninism,  Pushkin,  Chekhov, 
Solzhenitsyn,  Pravda,  Georgia, 
the  Ukraine:  the  mystery  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. These  and  hundreds  of  other 
topics  are  explored  in  the  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  pro- 
gram, which  began  in  the  1960s 
with  a  grant  from  Doris  Duke.  The 
grant  provided  both  funds  for 
employment  of  a  full-time  faculty 
member  whose  field  was  Russian 
history  and  seed  money  for  the 
Library  to  use  in  developing  a 
collection  to  support  the  teaching 
program. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  pro- 
gram, Duke  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  Russian  studies.  In 
1945,  Duke  appointed  the  first 
Russian  historian  in  the  Southern 
states,  Dr.  John  Shelton  Curtiss. 
This  move  was  followed  three 
years  later  by  the  appointment  of 


Dr.  Thomas  Wiener  as  the  first 
professor  of  Russian  language  and 
literature  at  Duke. 

The  program  has  grown  con- 
siderably since  that  time.  Twenty- 
six  students  are  currently 
majoring  in  Comparative  Area 
Studies  with  a  concentration  in 
Russian  and  East  European 
Studies.  A  number  of  other  stu- 
dents have  this  program  as  their 
secondary  area  of  study.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  fourteen  Russian 
language  and  literature  majors. 

The  program  is  guided  by  a 
Committee  of  five  faculty 
members,  who  meet  periodically 
throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to 
planning  new  courses,  they  advise 
students  and  invite  speakers  to 
campus.  (Andrei  Voznesensky 
spoke  this  year.)  Present  members 
of  the  Committee  are  from  the 
departments  of  political  science, 
economics,  history,  and  literature. 
Dr.  Thomas  Lahusen  from  the 
University  of  Lausanne  joined  the 
Slavic  literature  faculty  this  fall, 
and  will  serve  on  the 
Committee  as  well. 
During  the  sum- 
mer, students 


may  travel  to  Russia  with  faculty 
members  and  study  there  as  part 
of  a  Duke  program.  According  to 
Dr.  Martin  Miller,  current  Chair  of 
the  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies  Committee,  the  summer 
program  is  "overbooked  every 
year;  everyone  comes  back  very 
excited."  A  new  multi-disciplinary 
exchange  program  with  Leningrad 
University  for  the  regular  school 
year  is  just  now  being  developed. 
The  program  will  involve  up  to 
seven  faculty  members  and  four 
graduate  students  per  year  and 
possibly  Duke  undergraduates 
studying  at  Leningrad  for  a 
semester. 

Graduate  students  specializing 
in  Russian  and  Soviet  area  studies 
usually  train  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments represented  by  the  Commit- 
tee, taking  subfields  in  another 
department.  Thus,  a  student  work- 
ing for  a  Ph.D.  in  Russian  history 
might  also  take  a  subfield  in 
Russian  literature. 

In  addition,  the  graduate 
schools  of  Duke  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  offer  a 
cooperative  program  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  several 
disciplines  (economics,  history, 
literature,  linguistics,  political 
science,  and  sociology),  with  a 
concentration  in  Russian  and  East 
European  studies.  Students  admit- 
ted to  one  institution  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  courses 


advantageous  to  their  programs  at 
the  other  institution,  and  to  utilize 
the  libraries  and  facilities  of  both 
universities.  Other  joint  activities 
include  periodic  colloquia  involv- 
ing the  personnel  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions and  distinguished  visiting 
scholars. 

Several  other  campus  activities 
foster  Soviet  studies.  A  research 
program  in  Soviet  economics  pro- 
vides special  training  for  graduate 
students  in  this  field  and  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  monographs 
under  several  private  foundation 
and  government  grants.  The  Cen- 
ter for  East-West  Trade,  Invest- 
ment, and  Communications  also 
brings  speakers  to  campus  in  the 
Soviet  field  in  addition  to  its  other 
activities. 

The  Library  has  sought  to  sup- 
port the  growth  in  the  program. 
Professors  Curtiss  and  Wiener 


established  standing  orders  for  a 
core  of  all  the  basic  Soviet  jour- 
nals in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  Beginning  in  the  late 
1950s,  Soviet  monographs  were 
systematically  selected  by  the  best 
Soviet  book  dealer  in  the  West,  Les 
Livres  Etrangers.  Since  1985,  the 
selection  has  been  done  by  a  part- 
time  Slavic  bibliographer.  Over 
the  years,  the  Russian  language 
collection  has  been  the  object  of 
generous  support  from  various 
foundations  (e.g.,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion donated  over  $46,000  in  the 
period  1967-1973).  Recent  political 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  created  challenges  for 
libraries  seeking  to  enhance  their 
collections  of  Slavic  materials. 
While glasnost  has  increased 
dramatically  the  number  of  impor- 
tant books  published  in  the 
U.S.S.R,  the  price  of  these  books 


A  reading  room  in  the 
Lenin  State  Library, 
Moscow 


has  also  increased  remarkably. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  assure 
receipt  of  a  copy,  each  book  must 
be  reserved  before  it  is  even  pub- 
lished. Despite  these  conditions, 
however,  Duke's  collection  in 
Russian  language  and  literature  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the 
Southeast.  = 


FEBRUARY  30, 1988 


How  would  you  describe  a  library? 

A  pleasant,  unhurried  place  in 

which  to  read,  study,  or  write? 
A  place  to  find  information? 


A  source  of  information  —  yes. 
But  unhurried,  in  terms  of  level  of 
staff  activity  —  no.  The  following 
statistics  of  a  typical  day's  activity 
may  convince  you  that  the  library 
is  more  like  a  beehive  than  a  farm 
pond  on  a  summer's  day.  The 
figures  have  been  extrapolated  (for 
the  most  part)  from  statistics 
gathered  from  the  Perkins  system 
libraries  during  February  1988. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  this  mythical 
day,  February  30, 1988. 

Today  patrons  will  check  out 
668  books  from  the  eight  Perkins 
system  circulation  points.  They 
will  borrow  another  213  items  for 
reserve  reading  from 
the  Reserves  and  Me- 
dia Department  on 
West  campus  and  48 
from  the  East 
Campus  Library  re- 
serve collection'.  Pa- 
trons will  check  out 
30  audiovisual  items 
for  viewing  inside  the  library. 
Eleven  rare  items  will  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 
(These  figures  do  not  include 
items  consulted  in  the  buildings 
but  not  checked  out.) 

After  checking  them  out, 
patrons  sometimes  forget  when 
their  books  are  due  back  at  the 
library.  To  remind  them,  staff  will 
mail  34  overdue  notices  today. 


They  will  collect  24  fines  from 
patrons  returning  overdue  books. 
The  average  fine  will  total  $3.42. 

The  Perkins  collection,  excellent 
though  it  is,  does  not  contain 
everything  that  faculty  and  stu- 
dents want  to  read.  Fortunately, 
however,  through  interlibrary  loan 
patrons  can  borrow  materials  from 
other  libraries.  Today  staff  will 
locate  and  arrange  to  borrow  16 
volumes  from  collections  through- 
out the  nation  and  lend  42  of  our 
volumes  to  patrons  in  other 
libraries. 

The  Reference  staff  and  branch 
librarians  will  be  kept  hopping 
answering  485  questions.  Of  these, 
307  will  be  reference  questions 
and  178  will  be  other  types  (i.e., 
directional,  referrals,  simple 
inquiries).  Reference  staff  will  uti- 
lize the  computer  to  search  online 
databases  seven  times  for  students 
or  faculty.  Staff  in  the  Manuscripts 
Department  will  answer  three  let- 
ters asking  for  information  about 
the  manuscript  collection  and  its 
contents.  Library  staff  will  give 
one  tour  today  for  a  group  of  eight 
students. 


Staff  behind  the  scenes  are 
equally  busy.  On  this  day  222 
serial  issues  will  arrive  in  the  mail 
in  the  Perkins  building  and  be 
checked  in  and  delivered  to 
Current  Periodicals.  Several  more 
will  arrive  at  the  branch  libraries 
and  be  checked  in  there.  Staff 
must  be  alert  to  issues  that  don't 
arrive  when  they  should.  On  this 
day  they  will  send  notes  to  sup- 
pliers asking  for  the  whereabouts 
of  37  issues.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  issues  that  arrive  in  the 
library  disappear  before  they  can 
be  bound.  Today  staff  will  order 
1.5  serial  issues  as  replacements 
for  those  that  are  missing. 

Before  new  publications  can  be 
put  on  the  shelf  for  the  first  time, 
they  must  be  cataloged.  Today  staff 
will  catalog  200  books  and  22 
serials.  Ninety-five  of  these,  being 
paperbacks  or  serial  issues,  will  be 
sent  to  a  bindery  in  Greensboro  to 
be  bound. 

Among  its  many  duties,  the 
Photographic  Services  Depart- 
ment makes  photocopies  for 
library  staff  and  for  patrons.  Today 
it  will  make  3,150  copies.  In  addi- 


A  staff  member  explains 
an  entry  in  the  card 
catalog  to  a  patron  in  the 
Biology-Forestry  Library. 


tion,  patrons  will  make  hundreds 
of  copies  on  the  coin-  or  card- 
operated  photocopy  machines  in 
the  various  libraries.  That  equals  a 
lot  of  trees. 

Patrons  will  consult  the  online 
catalog  often  at  all  Perkins  system 
locations;  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
total  number  of  transactions 
logged  on  the  online  catalog  termi- 
nals will  be  16,690.- 

The  Shipping  and  Receiving 
area  is  busy  all  day  long  with 
deliveries  and  shipments.  A  major 
portion  of  this  area's  responsibility 
is  handling  the  mail.  In  this  typi- 
cal day  the  Shipping  and  Receiv- 
ing staff  will  send  out  109  first 
class  letters,  40  airmail  letters,  36 
postcards,  76  packages,  and  hun- 


dreds of  campus  envelopes.  In 
return,  they  will  distribute  the 
incoming  mail,  consisting  of  an 
estimated  95  packages,  750  cam- 
pus mail  envelopes  and  numerous 
pieces  of  first-class  mail. 

The  Perkins  Library  system  is  a 
busy  place.  Though  the  demands 
upon  the  staff  and  the  collection 
rise  and  fall  with  the  time  of  year, 
school  schedule,  and  class  assign- 
ments, this  description  of  a  "typi- 
cal" day  provides  a  picture  of  the 
variety  of  activities  and  the  extent 
of  use  of  the  library.  = 

The  idea  for  this  article  origi- 
nated in  an  issue  of  Tracings,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Library. 


'Additional  items  will  probably  be  borrowed 
from  the  Easl  Campus  Library  reserve  collec- 
tion. Use  of  the  reserve  items  on  open  shelves 
there  is  not  recorded. 

-Statistics  of  online  catalog  use  for  February, 
1988  are  not  available.  Statistics  used  are  from 
the  week  of  November  20, 1988, 


Use  of  the  card  and 
online  catalogs  is  heavy 
in  all  libraries  (such  as 
the  Music  Library), 
especially  as  term  paper 
deadlines  approach. 


Students  have  quickly 
learned  how  to  exploit 
computerized  abstract 
and  index  services  such 
as  PsycLIT. 


FRIENDS'  CORNER 


CONDOLENCES 

We  were  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  unexpected  death  on 
January  22, 1989  of  longtime  and 
faithful  member  of  the  Friends, 
W.M.  Upchurch.  An  alumnus  of 
Duke,  W.M.  was  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  university  and  of  the  library. 
Throughout  his  life  he  participated 
actively  in  Duke  affairs.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1964  through  1977, 
when  he  was  named  trustee 
emeritus.  In  this  capacity  he 
attended  Board  meetings  regularly. 
In  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
service  to  Duke,  President  Brodie 
awarded  him  the  University  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Meritorious 
Service  on  December  8, 1988. 

W.M.  attended  nearly  all  of  the 
Friends'  activities  and  actively 
supported  the  library  in  many 
ways,  including  his  establishment 
of  the  Walter  McGowan  and 
Minnie  Daniel  Upchurch  Fund 
endowment  for  the  purchase  of 
sacred  music.  We  will  miss  him, 
and  we  offer  our  condolences  to 
his  brother. 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

We  welcome  the  following  new  life 
members  of  the  Friends: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  RexD.  Adams 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  E.  Cleary 

Mr.  Mark  Domaszewicz 

Mr.  John  S.  Edwards 

Mr.  Richard  Grayeski 

Mr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 

Ms.  Elizabeth  T.  Jordan 

Mr.  Toby  Y.  Kahr 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff 

Mr.  James  Ira  Lader 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rayburn  Sabatzky 

Moore 
Dr.  Theo  C.  Pilkington 
Ms.  Mary  Blakely  Speer 
Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thompson.  Jr. 
Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

SUSTAINERS  AND 
PATRONS 

The  Friends  are  especially  grateful 
for  the  contributions  of  its  sus- 
tained and  patrons  during  1988. 

Sustainers 

Mr.  Rex  Adams 
Prof.  Tuncay  Aktosun 


Mr.  Burton  Albert 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Anderson 

Dr.  Roger  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Prof.  Mahadev  L.  Apte 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Barbarossa 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Bayer 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 

Mr.  James  C.  Black 

Mr.  LoydH.  Black,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Teresa  S.  Blackwelder 

Mrs.  Barbara  Delapp  Booth 

Mr.  Dean  Robert  Brenner 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Brock 

Dr.  Frances  C.  Brown 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Bryan,  Jr. 

Dr.  Virginia  S.  Bryan 

Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 

Prof.  Donald  S.  Burdick 

Prof.  Peter  H.  Burian 

Dr.  Dolores  L.  Burke 

Prof.  Ronald  Butters 

Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 

Mr.  Brian  Carter 

Dr.  Charles  Blayney  Cartwright 

Dr.  Paul  1.  Chestnut 

Dr.  Limin  Chu 

Mr.  William  Clarkson,  IV 

Mrs  Charlie  E.  Cleary 

Dr.  Joel  G.  Colton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Colvin 

Prof.  Philip  Costanzo 

Prof.  John  D.  Costlow 

Dr.  William  L.  Culberson 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Daland 

Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Darroch 

Dr.  A.  Gordon  Darroch 

Ms.  Barbara  K.  Fite  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Dayhoff 

Ms.  Martha  P.  Donaldson 

Dr.  John  E.  Druesedow,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  A.  Dukes 


President  Brodie  awards 
the  University  Medal  to 
W.  M.  Upchurch. 


Mrs.  Connie  R.  Dunlap 

Mr.  John  S.  Edwards 

Dr.  Peter  C.  English 

Mr.  E.J.  Evans 

Mr.  Eli  N.  Evans 

Mr.  Edward  Scott  Fadel 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Farrior 

Prof.  John  M.  Fein 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr. 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin 

Dr.  Ernestine  Friedl 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bioren  Getze 

Mr.  Bennett  Gilbert 

Mr.  Edward  Paul  Godschall 

Mrs.  Vida  M.  Gordy 

Mrs.  Barbaa  L.  Gregory 

Prof.  Herbert  Hacker,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  W.  Halderman 

Mr.  Scott  F.  Hall 

Mr.  Joe  Martin  Hamilton 

Mr.  J.  Samuel  Hammond 

Dr.  Merel  H.  Harmel 

Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 

Mrs.  George  Harwell 

Ms.  Edith  E.  Hassold 

Mr.  George  R.  Herbert 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hans  J.  Hillerbrand 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Hilton 

Ms.  Lois  M.  Hinds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Said  H.  Hitti 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Hodel 

Mrs.  Donald  Hoffer 

Dr.  Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  Steward  Horrigan 

Ms.  Marion  Wiles  Howard 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson 

Mr.  Larry  Steven  Hunt 


Mrs.  Martha  Gayle  Hutchens 

Miss  Lindsay  Ideson 

Mr.  Jeffery  D.  Johnston 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Jones 

Mrs.  Sally  R.  Jones 

Dr.  Frank  Jordan,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lisa  L.  Jorgens 

Dr.  Toby  Y.  Kahr 

Mr.  Charles  Kasik,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mark  Kearney 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Prof.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff 

Mrs.  George  Jerome  Kintz 

Mrs.  Rebekah  F.  Kirby 

Mr.  &  Dr.  Prakash  B.  Kulkarni 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  M.  Laskey 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Leder 

The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Lee 

Ms.  Catherine  Leonardi 

Dr.  John  L.  Lievsay 

Ms.  Karen  Lou  Littlefield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vance  Livingston,  III 

Mr.  Dale  Scott  Lloyd 

Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jon  Jay  Manger 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall 

Mrs.  George  R.  Martin 

Mrs.  Karen  Wagner  Mayer 

Mr.  Paul  Brian  Mayer 

Dr.  Paul  M.  McCain 

Dr.  Annie  Williford  McCarrell 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 

Dr.  Harold  G.  McCurdy 

Mr.  Frank  Pleasants  Meadows,  III 

Mr.  Robert  Woods  Melton 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Merritt 

Mr.  James  J.  Milano 

Mrs.  Marjorie  P.  Miller 

Ms.  Melissa  Josephine  Mills 

Dr.  Rayburn  Sabatzky  Moore 

Ms.  M.  Laura  Morris 

Ms.  Anne  Mortimer-Maddox 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Mushak 

Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 

Ms.  B.  Ilene  Nelson 

Mrs.  Kristin  lager  Nesline 

Dr.  Jean  F.  O'Barr 

Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 

Prof.  Erdman  Palmore 

Mr.  Jerry  Pardue 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Persons,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips 

Prof.  Robert  Plonsey 

Mrs.  Barbara  K.  Post 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Preston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rader 

Mrs.  Laura  D.  Ratchford 

Mr.  Joe  C.  Rees 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Reinhardt 

Mr.  William  C.  Reinhardt 

Mr.  Paul  Andrew  Rich 

Prof.  Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Mr.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Roland 

Mrs.  Mozette  Rollins 

Dr.  Judith  L.  Ruderman 

Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Rudisill 

Mr.  Jay  Rutherfurd 

Mrs.  William  Saunders 

Ms.  Nancy  M.  Schlichting 

Dr.  Jesse  J.  Sell 

Mrs.  Fern  H.  Shubert 

Mr.  Mowry  Smith,  111 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Guy  T.  Solie 

Mrs.  Mindy  Schwendt  Solie 

Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 

Mrs.  Estelle  F.  Spears 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Sprague 


Mrs.  Anne  W.  Strowd 

Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 

Prof.  William  M.  O'Barr 

Mr.  Elvin  E.  Strowd 

Prof.  Bruce  H.  Corliss 

Mrs.  Marcella  M.  O'Connor 

Mrs.  Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dana  S.  Creel 

Dr.  Patricia  O'Connor 

Miss  Frances  V.  Thackston 

Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 

Dr.  Dewayne  A.  Peterson 

Mr.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Dawson 

Prof.  Theo  C.  Pilkington 

Ms.  Josefina  C.  Tiryakian 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dertke 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Pollock 

Ms.  Paula  Treder 

Dr.  Bernard  1.  Duffey 

Mrs.  Angeline  Shults  Pruner 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Durden 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 

Mrs.  Lynette  Kuran  Varn 

Mr.  Dale  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Mozette  R.  Rollins 

Prof.  Steven  Vogel 

Mr.  Elon  G.  Eidenier 

Mr.  Vinton  L.  Rollins 

Dr.  Frederick  Vosburgh 

Mrs.  Perrin  C.  Eidson 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 

Mr.  John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  V.  Epanchin 

Mr.  George  Scheer 

Mrs.  John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 

Dr.  Beverly  B.  Gilbert 

Mr.  Leland  H.  Smith 

Prof.  Stephen  A.  Wainwnght 

Mr.  Richard  Grayeski 

Dr.  Mary  Blakely  Speer 

Dr.  &  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 

Miss  Louise  Hall 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spengler 

Ms.  Dorothy  McCall  Weaver 

Ms.  Karen  Marie  Hammett 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Spengler 

Prof.  Morris  Weisfeld 

Mr.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 

Miss  Mary  Carter  Stone 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Wells 

Mrs.  Edith  Hassold 

Prof.  Marcel  Tetel 

Mr.  David  Shand  Wilcox 

Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 

Ms.  Dorothy  Morgenstern  Thomas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hitchings 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Claire  Williams 

Dr.  David  S.  Hubbell 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Tiryakian 
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COMETH  JESUS  WITH 
THEM  UNTO  A  PLACE 

CALLED  GETHSEMANE,  AND 

SAITH  UNTO  THE  DISCIPLES,  SIT  YE  HERE,  WHILE  I 
GO  AND  PRAY  YONDER.  AND  HE  TOOK  WITH  HIM 
Peter  and  the  twosons  of  Zehedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrow- 
ful and  very  heavy.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  me.  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his 
face,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  \\  ill,  but  as  thou 
wilt.  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them 
asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not  watch  w  ith 
me  one  hour?  Watch  &  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion: the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  «  eak  He 


Matthew  26:36-41  from 
The  Four  Gospels  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 


THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 

The  Four  Gospels  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  printed  by 
Christopher  Skelton  and  Alan 
Bultitude  at  the  September  Press 
in  1988.  The  work  is  a  folio 
reproduction  of  the  Golden 
Cockerel  Press  edition  of  The  Four 
Gospels  of  1931.  Eric  Gill's  wood 
engravings  for  this  work  are 
among  his  finest.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  6,000  copies. 


TENT  TALK 

The  Library  has  obtained  a  very 
rare  Confederate  imprint,  Adiel 
Sherwood's  Conversation  in  a 
Tent,  published  in  Macon,  Ga.  by 
John  L.  Jenkins  &  Co.  in  I862.lt 
is  an  interesting  inspirational  tract 
based  upon  Sherwood's  conversa- 
tion with  a  private  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Georgia  Infantry,  who 
offered  evasive  reasons  for  not 
"being  religious."  To  each  of  these 
arguments  Sherwood  responded 
with  reasons  for  taking  up  "the 
science  of  salvation."  Citing 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  a  paragon  of 
piety,  he  argues,  "A  laugh  or  sneer 
does  not  kill  as  does  a  bullet.  Be 
prepared  for  death,  or  you  are  lost 
forever."  But  more  than  of  the 
enemy,  he  warns  of  disease  (and 
rightly  so).  Concluding  with  a 


story  about  a  soldier  who  died 
after  "delirium  seized  his  brain," 
Sherwood  says  the  poor  young 
man  "muttered  incoherent  sen- 
tences about  camp  and  battlefield 
...  but  not  a  word  about  Jesus." 
According  to  Sherwood,  a  true 
patriot  of  the  South  should  "be 
prepared  to  live  usefully  and  die 
happily." 

TO  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
ST.  BLASIUS,  FROM  HENRY 
AND  MATILDA 

The  Gospel-book  of  Henry  the 
Lion  (Evangeliar  Heinrichs  des 
Lowen)  is  known  as  the  most  pre- 
cious German  illuminated  manu- 
script of  the  I2th  century.  The 
manuscript  testifies  as  profoundly 
to  mediaeval  piety  as  its  pictorial 
representations  testify  to  the 
worldly,  political  aspirations  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  whose  achieve- 
ments are  widely  recognized 
today. 

On  December  6, 1983,  Hermann 
J.  Abs,  representing  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  federal 
states  Bavaria  and  Lower  Saxony, 
and  Stiftung  Preussischer  Kultur- 
besitz,  was  able  to  successfully  bid 
for  the  manuscript  in  an  auction  at 
Sotheby's  and  thus  return  it  to 
Germany.  At  32.5  million  Deutsch- 
mark  it  became  the  single  most 
expensive  item  to  be  sold  at 
auction. 

The  facsimile,  produced  in  ten 
Granolitho  printing-processes  and 
three  runs  of  gold  and  silver 
stampings,  was  published  in  a 
world-wide  limited  edition  of 
1,000  numbered  copies  in  leather 
binding,  accompanied  by  a  scien- 
tific commentary. 


Duke  Henry  the  Lion  himself 
commissioned  this  splendid 
manuscript,  which  he  and  his  wife 
Matilda  presented  to  the  newly 
built  cathedral  of  St.  Blasius  in 
Brunswick  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Mary  in  1188.  The  scriptor's  verse 
at  the  end  of  the  dedicatory  poem 


pronounces  the  codex  as  the  work 
of  the  monk  Herimannus  of  Hel- 
marshausen.  The  Gospel-book  of 
Henry  the  Lion  is  a  masterpiece  of 
German  Romanesque  book  art. 

The  facsimile  consists  of  226 
leaves  (13 ]h  x  10)  with  50  full-page 
miniatures,  comprising  17  Canon- 
tablets,  4  portraits  of  evangelists,  9 


In  addition  to  illustrations 
of  natural  phenomena,  A 
Voyage  into  the  Levant 
contains  several 
engravings  of  towns  that 
the  author  visited. 


ornamental  pages,  and  20  illus- 
trated pages.  Within  the  text  are 
about  1,500  small,  77  large,  and  7 
very  large  illuminated  initials.  The 
facsimile  is  bound  in  hand-tooled 
leather  on  wooden  boards  with  a 
clasp.  It  is  contained  in  a  hand- 
some cloth-covered  case  lined 
with  silk,  the  lid  of  which  is  deco- 
rated with  the  seal  of  Duke  Henry 
the  Lion. 

AN  EARLY  SCIENTIFIC 
TOUR 

The  Library  has  recently  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  En- 
glish of  a  work  by  Joseph  Pitton 
de  Tournefort,  the  chief  botanist  to 
a  French  king.  A  Voyage  into  the 
Levant:  Perform'd  by  Command  of 
the  Late  French  King.  Containing 
The  Antient  and  Modern  State  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago;  as 
Also  of  Constantinople,  the  Coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Armenia.  Geor- 
gia, the  Frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
Asia  Minor.  With  Plans  of  the 
Principal  Towns  and  Places  of 
Note . . .  Illustrated  with  Full 
Descriptions  and  Curious  Copper- 
Plates  of  Great  Numbers  of 
Uncommon  Plants,  Animals,  &c 
.  .  .  includes  "an  Accurate  Map  of 
the  Author's  Travels,  not  in  the 
French  Edition."  It  was  published 
in  1718  in  London.  Consisting  of 
two  volumes,  a  folding  map,  and 
152  engraved  plates,  it  reports  on  a 
tour  that  was  largely  scientific.  = 
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NEW  ENDOWMENTS 

Rex  D.  and  Ellen  Adams 
Library  Endowment  Fund 

"You  simply  cannot  have  a  major 
research  university  with  a  second 
rate  library."  This  belief  and  the 
concern  that  "the  status  of  the 
library  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  status  of  the  university" 
prompted  Rex  and  Ellen  (Cates) 
Adams,  both  class  of  1962,  to 
establish  the  Rex  D.  and  Ellen 
Adams  Library  Endowment  Fund. 
Income  from  the  endowment  will 
be  used  for  acquiring  books  and 
journals  in  fields  across  the 
curriculum. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  NOTE1 

They  traveled  to  monasteries 
together  in  a  VW  bus,  cataloging 
the  musical  compositions  of  Vien- 
nese composer  Johann  Baptist 
Wanhal.  From  this  joint  interest 


grew  a  friendship  between  Dr. 
Paul  Bryan,  Duke  professor  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Weinmann,  the  leading  authority 
on  Viennese  publishers,  that  has 
resulted  in  Duke's  acquisition  of 
Weinmann's  valuable  collection  of 
8,000  items.  Weinmann  had 
gathered  the  collection  from  many 
sources,  including  the  attics  of 
Viennese  homes.  "It  was  the  kind 
of  job  that  hardly  anyone  would  be 
willing  to  do,"  Bryan  said.  "He 
knew  a  used-paper  dealer,  and 
when  [the  dealer]  bought  things 
from  people's  attics,  Weinmann 
would  go  pick  out  the  musical 
items."  By  convincing  Weinmann 
that  his  collection  would  be  well 
cared  for  and  used  in  music 
classes,  Bryan  persuaded  his 
friend  to  allow  Duke  to  acquire  his 
life's  work. 

This  new  special  collection  is 
the  largest  one  ever  acquired  for 


2TH 


the  music  library.  It  contains  Wein- 
mann's personal  papers,  books, 
and  memorabilia.  The  collection 
will  be  especially  valuable  to  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  the 
waltz,  as  it  includes  the  majority 
of  the  published  compositions  of 
Johann  Strauss  Sr.,  Johann 
Strauss  Jr.,  Eduard  Strauss,  and 
Josef  Strauss.  Included  also  are  a 
significant  number  of  works  by 
Franz  Liszt,  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  and  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  A  random  sampling  of  the 
collection  has  unearthed  a  first  or 
early  edition  of  Beethoven's  piano 
sonata  op.  110  and  an  early  edition 
of  the  French  Suite  no.  2  by  J.  S. 
Bach. 

Access  to  the  collection  will  be 
somewhat  limited  until  it  is 
cataloged.  A  hand  list  of  most  of 
the  sheet  music,  housed  in  the 
Music  Library,  is  available  in  the 
interim. 


NEWS  NOTES 


^  'Some  information  in  this  section  is  taken  from 
I  The  News  and  Observer  29  December  1988. 


AMERICAN  FILM 
INSTITUTE  GRANT 

For  a  period  of  six  years  between 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II, 
when  the  demand  for  studio  por- 
traiture declined,  H.  Lee  Waters  of 
Lexington,  North  Carolina,  in  an 
innovative  effort  to  reach  new  cus- 
tomers, began  filming  motion 
pictures  to  be  shown  in  local 
movie  theaters.  Working  on  con- 
tract with  individual  theater 


V.I 


Photographer  H.  Lee 
Waters  with  the  manual 
for  his  Kodak  Cine 
Special,  the  camera  he 
used  in  filming  "Movies 
of  Local  People"  in  the 
1930s. 


managers,  he  presented  his  films, 
running  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
minutes,  as  shorts  before  the  regu- 
lar screen  program.  The  "Movies 
of  Local  People"  were  popular, 
and  many  managers  asked  Waters 
to  return.  He  visited  some  towns 
as  many  as  six  times,  shooting 
new  footage  for  each  engagement. 
From  1935  to  1942,  Waters 
produced  252  shows. 

Waters  took  a  similar  approach 
in  each  town,  recording  as  many 
people  as  he  could:  group  portraits 
at  schools  and  factories;  social 
gatherings  such  as  parades, 
picnics,  and  sports  events;  and 
candids  on  the  sidewalks  of  Main 
Street  and  in  residential  areas. 
Various  businesses  are  shown, 
quite  often  in  action:  dry  cleaners, 
bottling  plants,  car  dealerships, 
service  stations,  jewelry  stores, 
newspapers,  cafes,  insurance  agen- 
cies, pharmacies,  ice  cream  par- 
lors, beauty  salons.  Some  of  these 
advertising  sequences,  paid  for  by 
the  merchants,  are  quite  complete 
in  their  documentation  of  work 
methods,  whether  retreading  tires 
or  selling  refrigerators.  Waters' 
films  are  not  the  company- 
produced  "Your  Town"  documen- 
taries that  flourished  after  World 
War  II,  which  tended  to  be  "offi- 
cial" portraits  of  a  community, 
containing  static  shots  of  the 
mayor,  chief  of  police,  and  others 
at  their  desks.  Instead,  Waters  was 
on  the  street,  and  the  individuals 
captured  on  film  were  chosen 
quite  democratically. 


Today  most  of  the  films  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  region, 
owned  by  individuals,  libraries, 
historical  societies,  and  civic 
organizations.  In  some  cases 
16mm  prints  and/or  video  trans- 
fers have  been  made,  but  no  dupli- 
cate negatives  or  internegatives 
have  been  made.  None  of  the  film 
has  been  properly  restored  for 
preservation.  Waters  kept  records 
of  the  date  and  location  of  each 
showing.  Regrettably,  however,  he 
did  not  keep  records  of  his  sales 
from  the  1960s  to  the  present. 
During  the  past  three  years  Tom 
Whiteside,  while  a  visiting  artist 
with  the  North  Carolina  Commu- 
nity College  System,  has  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  locating  the 
majority  of  the  films  and  screen- 
ing more  than  twenty  hours  of  the 
footage.  To  date,  films  of  fifty-three 
towns  have  been  located  and  the 
owners  have  agreed  to  donate  their 
originals  to  a  central  collection  in 
return  for  a  print  or  video 
duplicate. 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
gather  the  original  films  into  a 
central  archival  repository  at  Duke 
University  Library;  to  have  dupe 
negatives  and  internegatives  made 
from  the  originals,  with  fresh 
prints  and  video  transfers  made 
from  the  negatives;  and  to  de- 
scribe, index,  and  catalog  the  films 
to  make  them  more  accessible.  At 
the  completion  of  the  project,  the 


existence  and  availability  of  the 
films  will  be  known  to  library 
users  throughout  the  state  and  the 
country.  With  the  originals  and 
internegatives  safely  stored  in  an 
archive,  the  future  of  the  film  will 
be  assured.  Showing  the  films  in 
communities  and  to  researchers 
will  no  longer  mean  wearing  out 
the  irreplaceable  originals. 

The  project  is  an  expensive  one. 
Additional  funds  are  presently 
being  sought  to  support  it. 

EHLE  COLLECTION 

North  Carolina  novelist  John  Ehle 
has  recently  donated  a  collection 
of  his  works  to  the  Rare  Book 
Room  at  Perkins  Library.  Ehle  has 
written  ten  novels  and  five  nonfic- 
tion  books,  most  recently  Trail  of 
Tears  (1988,  Doubleday),  a  history 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  A  forth- 
coming novel,  The  Widow's  Trial, 
will  be  published  by  Harper  & 
Row  in  September.  The  collection 
donated  to  Perkins  includes  auto- 
graphed first  editions  of  all  his 
books,  several  paperback  and  Brit- 
ish editions,  and  translations  in 
Czech,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
Hebrew,  Japanese,  and  Swedish. 

Ehle  served  as  special  consul- 
tant to  the  president  during  Terry 
Sanford's  tenure  as  president  of 
Duke  University.  While  Sanford 
was  governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  early  1960s,  Ehle  served  as 
special  assistant,  and  was 
instrumental  in  developing  such 
projects  as  the  North  Carolina 
Fund,  the  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts,  and  the  Governor's 
School.  He  has  received  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  prize  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  five  times  for  his  writings. 


Ehle's  1982  novel,  The  Winter 
People,  has  been  made  into  a 
motion  picture.  It  was  filmed  in 
western  North  Carolina  and  is 
scheduled  for  release  by  Columbia 
Pictures  in  April,  1989. 

MANUSCRIPT  DEPART- 
MENT RESEARCH  NOTES 

Researchers  eager  to  shed  new 
light  on  their  areas  of  study  seek 
out  the  original  sources  available 
in  the  Manuscript  Department  of 
Perkins  Library.  Such  researchers 
include  Duke  undergraduates, 
graduate  students,  and  faculty, 
along  with  scholars  from  many 
other  institutions.  Other  patrons 
interested  in  church  and  local 
history,  genealogy,  and  a  variety  of 
personal  research  topics  also 
come  to  the  manuscript  reading 
room  in  hopes  of  discovering  new 
information. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  South  is  one  collecting 
area  for  which  the  Manuscript 
Department  is  well  known.  In  fact, 
the  largest  number  of  scholarly  re- 
searchers come  to  do  work  on  the 
antebellum  South,  the  Civil  War, 
Reconstruction,  or  Southern  social 
history.  However,  the  department 
has  strengths  in  a  number  of  other 
areas.  To  assess  the  variety  of 
topics  that  can  be  studied  using 
Duke  manuscript  holdings,  one 
need  only  look  at  recent  use  of  the 
department's  collections.  Besides 
researchers  concerned  with  South- 
ern regional  history,  other  schol- 
ars have  visited  the  department 
over  the  last  six  months  to  use 


collections  related  to 

•  advertising  history 

•  twentieth-century  political 
movements 

•  labor  unions 

•  Christian  ethics 

•  United  States  foreign  policy 

•  nineteenth-century  British 
history 

•  the  history  of  psychology 

•  American  literature  and  authors 

•  postal  history 

•  folk  songs  and  folklore 

•  American  business  history  in 
China 

•  the  Socialist  Party 
•Communist  and  anti- 
Communist  movements 

•  the  Mexican  War 

Lengthy  though  it  is,  this  list  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  number  of 
possible  research  projects  that 
could  be  pursued  using  materials 
held  at  Duke. 

Researchers  arrive  at  the  Manu- 
script Department  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and 
many  foreign  coun- 
tries. Recent  visitors 
from  outside  the 
states  have  included 
scholars  from  Trinity 
College,  Bristol,  En- 
gland; Chiangmai 
University,  Thailand; 
the  University  of 
Paris;  Maynooth  College,  Ireland; 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia; Edinburgh  University,  Scot- 
land; and  Moscow  University.  The 
Duke  Manuscript  Department  at- 
tracts many  doctoral  students 
working  on  their  dissertations. 
Among  those  who  came  to  do  re- 
search in  the  summer  and 


fall  of  1988  were  students  from 
Duke;  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Emory;  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Irvine,  and 
Los  Angeles;  Yale;  Johns  Hopkins; 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Michigan  State;  Harvard;  the 
University  of  Houston;  Howard; 

Ohio  State;  George 
Washington;  and  Car- 
negie Mellon.  The 
number  of  patrons 
assisted  by  the 
department  is  far 
greater  than  the 
number  who  actually  work  in  the 
reading  room,  for  staff  members 
also  respond  to  many  written  and 
telephoned  requests  for  materials 
by  sending  out  photocopies  or 
microfilms. 

How  do  people  find  out  about 
the  primary  resources  held  at  the 
Manuscript  Department?  Many 
scholars  rely  on  footnotes,  bibliog- 
raphies in  monographs,  and  the 
recommendations  of  their  col- 
leagues, but  there  are  more  formal 
finding  aids.  The  department  has  a 
published  Guide  to  the  Cataloged 
Collections  in  the  Manuscript 
Department  (Richard  C.  Davis  and 
Linda  A.  Miller,  eds.,  1980)  that  is 
available  in  numerous  academic 
libraries.  Many  of  the  collections 
have  also  been  listed  in  the 
National  Union  Catalog  of  Manu- 
script Collections.  The  department 
is  trying  other  forms  of  outreach, 
including  publicizing  new  acquisi- 
tions in  scholarly  journals.  In  the 
future  many  libraries  will  have 


facilities  for  doing  online  subject 
searches  for  manuscript  and 
archival  materials  through  the 
RLIN  and  OCLC  networks.  To  get 
more  of  its  collections  entered 
into  online  networks,  the  Manu- 
script Department  is  beginning  a 
project  to  convert  most  of  its  older 
holdings  to  machine-readable  for- 
mat. The  project  is  being  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Several  scholars  who  have 
consulted  the  department's  collec- 
tions recently  are  basing  substan- 
tial parts  of  their  projects  on  the 
resources  found  here.  Their  topics 
often  reflect  the  trend  toward  new 
social  history,  but  others  follow 
more  traditional  lines: 

•  non-slaveholding  farmers  of  the 
antebellum  South 

•  growing  up  white,  genteel,  and 
female  in  the  New  South 

•  black  communities  in  North 
Carolina,  1870-1900 

•  the  economic  success  of  North 
Carolina  blacks,  1865-1900 

•  the  origins  of  consumerism 

•  suffrage  and  politics  in  North 
Carolina 

•  Paul  Ramsey's  Christian  under- 
standing of  political  life  and 
institutions 

•  economic  thought  in  the  ante- 
bellum South 

•  history  of  Duke  University, 
1924-1949 


As  the  Manuscript  Department 
continues  to  grow,  expanding  and 
diversifying  its  holdings,  the  staff 
expects  to  serve  an  increasing 
number  of  members  of  the  Duke 
community  as  well  as  researchers 
from  outside  the  university. 

GAY  WILSON  ALLEN 
COLLECTION 

Born  in  Canton,  N.C.,  Gay  Wilson 
Allen  was  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
during  his  years  at  Duke.  After 
graduation  in  1926  he  earned  a 
Master's  degree  from  Duke  in  1929 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  English  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1934. 
He  taught  for  many  years  at  New 
York  University.  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
is  perhaps  most  well  known  for 
his  research  and  numerous  publi- 
cations about  Walt  Whitman. 
He  has  also  written  books  on 
William  James,  Herman  Melville, 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In 
recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  has  been  awarded  hon- 
orary degrees  by  both  Duke  and 
Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Allen  recently  moved  from 
his  home  in  New  Jersey  to  an 
apartment  in  Raleigh.  His  valuable 
book  collection  also  moved  from 
New  Jersey,  but  not  to  Raleigh.  It 
came,  instead,  to  Duke.  We  are 
proud  to  have  received  Dr.  Allen's 
wonderful  library  of  over  6,500 
volumes.  The  collection  is  com- 
posed of  American  literature  pub- 


lished  principally  between  1840 
and  1920.  Large  portions  of  it  are 
devoted  to  Whitman,  Emerson, 
Melville,  and  William  James.  It  in- 
cludes, as  well,  works  of  contem- 
porary men  and  women  and 
writers  representing  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth.  The  primary 
strength  of  the  collection,  though, 
lies  in  the  works  by  Walt  Whitman 
-  first  editions,  translations,  and 
critical  studies  and  commentaries. 
A  few  of  the  more  notable  books 
in  the  collection  are  listed  below. 

Crevecoeur,  Michael  Guillaume 
Jean  de.  Lettres  d'un  cultivateur 
Americain.  Paris:  1787.  3  vols., 
bookplates  of  President  James 
Monroe  on  front  pastedowns. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Nature. 
Boston:  James  Munroe,  1836.  First 
edition. 

Melville,  Herman.  The  Piazza 
Tales.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1852.  First  edition. 

Melville,  Herman.  Pierre,  or, 
The  Ambiguities.  N.Y.:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1852.  First  edition. 

Whitman,  Walt.  The  Complete 
Writings.  New  York:  G.P  Putnam's 
Sons,  1902. 10  vols.  No.  7  of  10 
sets  on  Japan  vellum,  full  red 
morocco,  gilt,  with  1  page  letter 
laid  in  from  Walt  Whitman  to 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  Assistant  Edi- 
tor of  the  "Critic"  offering  an  es- 
say on  Tennyson.  Author's  auto- 
graph edition  with  portraits. 


Whitman,  Walt.  Drum  Taps. 
New  York:  1865.  First  edition,  sec- 
ond issue  containing  Sequel  to 
Drum  Taps. 

Whitman,  Walt.  Leaves  of  Grass. 
Brooklyn,  NY:  1955.  First  edition, 
first  issue. 

Duke  University  Library  is 
delighted  to  be  able  to  enrich  its 
holdings,  particularly  its  Walt 
Whitman  collection,  with  these 
marvelous  volumes.  The  Gay  Wil- 
son Allen  collection  is  currently 
being  processed  for  use. 

CLASS  OF  1948  GIFT 

During  their  40th  class  reunion 
last  November,  members  of  the 
class  of  1948  presented  a  gift  of 
books  on  the  decorative  arts  to  the 
East  Campus  Library  in  memory 
of  classmate  Bertha  "Buffa" 
Garrett  Entwistle. 

During  her  student  years  at 
Duke,  Buffa  Garrett  was  a  well- 
known  figure  on  campus.  A 
campus  beauty  queen,  she  also 
served  as  a  class  officer  and  made 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  her  junior  year, 


Mrs.  Buffa  Garrett 
Entwistle 


prompting  the  1948  Chanticleer  to 
observe  that  she  "disproves  the 
old  saying  that  beauty  and  brains 
don't  mix." 

Mrs.  Entwistle,  a 
resident  of  Winston- 
Salem,  was  particu- 
larly interested  in 
Early  American  fur- 
niture, architecture 
and  horticulture.  Fol- 
lowing her  death  in 
1987,  her  classmates 
chose  to  honor  her 
with  a  generous  gift  of  books  for 
the  library's  decorative  arts  collec- 
tion. Among  the  books  given  to 
the  library  are: 

Schuler,  Stanley.  Architectural 
Details  from  Old  New  England 
Homes. 

Bivins,  John.  Furniture  of 
Coastal  N.C  1700-1820. 

Evans,  Paul.  Art  Pottery  of  the 
United  States. 

Rainwater,  Dorothy  &  H.  Ivan. 
American  Silverplate. 

Cantor,  Jay.  Winterthur. 

Zukowsky,  John.  Hudson  River 
Villas. 

Greer,  Georgeanna.  American 
Stonewares. 

Larkin,  David.  Colonial  Design 
in  the  New  World. 

Levin,  Elaine.  History  of  Ameri- 
can Ceramics. 

Zellman,  Michael.  300  Years  of 
American  Art.  = 


LETTER  FROM 
THE  LIBRARIAN 


We  are  all  aware  that  human  learn- 
ing has  advanced  at  an  increas- 
ingly fast  pace  over  the  past  few 
decades.  The  growth  of  knowledge 
in  science  and  technology  has  been 
particularly  spectacular.  The  re- 
cording of  human  knowledge  in  a 
variety  of  forms  has  grown  corre- 
spondingly, and  we  are  being 
challenged  to  keep  up  with  all  that 
we  know. 

It  was  once  thought  that  all 
human  knowledge  could  be  sum- 
marized by  a  single  author  in  a 
single  volume.  Joannis  deBalbis's 
Catholicon  (Mainz:  Gutenberg, 
1460)  represented  such  an 
endeavor.  Even  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, it  seemed  that  several  authors 
could  provide  such  a  summary  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Now,  however,  we  are  entering  an 
era  in  which  the  scope  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  encom- 
passed by  a  single  subject  field 
challenges  the  best  minds  for 
comprehension. 


For  a  librarian,  whose  business 
is  knowledge  and  information,  it 
is  interesting  to  ask  where  the 
growth  of  human  knowledge  is 
headed.  Is  there  an  endless  amount 
of  knowledge  "out  there"  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  will  the  growth  curve 
in  learning  continue  to  accelerate? 
Or  is  knowledge  finite  so  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  we 
know  all  that  there  is  to  know 
about  ourselves  and  our  world?  At 
least  for  now,  it  appears  that  there 
is  much  left  to  learn  and  that  the 
exponential  growth  of  knowledge 
will  continue. 

And  how  will  so  much  new  knowl- 
edge be  recorded  and  stored7  Will 
books  and  journals  continue  to  be 
the  primary  means  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  and  information 
or  will  they  gradually  be  replaced 
by  computers?  We  will  have  to  wait 
and  see.  Libraries,  meanwhile, 
have  the  task  of  providing  access 
to  knowledge  and  information  in 
all  formats  —  and  the  additional 
task  of  providing  ways  of  finding 
specific  items  among  the  millions 
available.  = 


SHOW  YOUR  SUPPORT! 


JOIN  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  LIBRARY 


To  join  the  Friends  of  the  Library  or 
to  renew  your  membership  for  1989, 
please  return  this  form,  with  your 
check  payable  to  Duke  University 
Library,  to: 

Administrative  Office 

220  Perkins  Library 

Duke  University 

Durham,  NC  27706  USA 


PLANNED  GIVING 

I  would  like  to  receive  information  on 
the  topics  indicated  below: 

□  Wills 

□  Gifts  in  Trust 

□  Gifts  of  Life  Insurance 

□  Other  


Enclosed  is  my  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

Please  Print 


Name 


Address . 
City  


State 


Zip 


□  Membership,  1989  $25 

□  Sustainer,  1989  $100 

□  Patron,  1989  $500 

□  Life  $1000 

□  Other  $   

□  Donation  to  the  following  endowment: 
  $  

□  I  wish  to  support  publication  of 

Duke  University  Libraries  $  10 

Total  $   


BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP: 

•  borrowing  privileges 

•  subscription  to  Duke  University 
Libraries 

•  invitations  to  Friends'  activities 
and  for  life  members,  benefits  of 
regular  membership  plus: 

•  invitations  to  special  receptions 
and  events 


MATCHING  GIFTS 

Your  gift  to  the  Friends  might  be 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  through  a 
matching  contribution  from  your 
employer.  Check  with  your  person- 
nel office  to  find  out  if  your  com- 
pany will  match  your  gift.  If  so, 
obtain  and  fill  out  the  company's 
matching  gift  form  and  return  it  to 
us  with  your  contribution. 
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